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3. NEW NATIONAL RESOURCES! Tungsten and \ adi. 
um are essential to steelmakers. Long before war eloyd. 
loomed, many felt that more of this country’s domes 

re. sources of these metals should be developed Engines 
ee ing research by UNITED STATES VANADIUM CoRpoR, 
TION, another UCC Unit, found efficient ways of retining 
low-grade ores. This enabled U. S. VANADIUM to rey ity! 
ize old mines with new mills and methods, and mak» 
America less dependent on foreign sources for her jp. 
creased needs of tungsten and vanadium. 


1. BETTER STEELS! This country needs aircraft that fly 
high and far ... and hit hard. It needs ships in great 
numbers. It needs tanks that can take it when the going 
gets tough. It needs equipment to outperform any on 
earth, All these things require many special steels. Such 
steels with needed properties are created through the 
use of alloys. Basic peacetime research by ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a Unit of UCC, has devel- 
oped many important steels and the alloys to make them, 
such as chromium, silicon, manganese, vanadium, tung- 
sten, calcium, and columbium .. . all vital today. 


4. BUILDING TOWARDS THE FUTURE! Alloy steel: 
offer still greater promise for the future. Bridges and 
other structures will be made still lighter, stronger. anc 
longer-lasting by wider use of some of the steels with 
which engineers are already experienced. Trains. trucks. 

2. STAINLESS STEELS! The development of steels of high and aircraft will be made lighter. stronger. faster. and 
chromium content gave designers and engineers a whole safer. Better cars and tractors, homes and home equip: 
family of new materials with which to work. Such steels ment will be made through their use. 
resist rust and corrosion, and are easily kept clean. They Units of UCG do not make steel. They do make ferro-allovs 
are essential in the food industry. Possessing great to purify and give special properties to steel. They also make 
strength in addition to their corrosion resistance, they ferrous alloys which, because of their exceptional resistance | 
save weight in trains and planes. They have brought wear, heat, and corrosion, are used as cutting tools, hard - far 
improvements in the oil. chemical, textile, and other welding rods, and for other purposes. UCC pve h and deve 

; 4 ments mean ever-new and improved alloys for industry 
fields...with resultant savings to you. Low-carbon ferro- curator brabus far yeu. 
chromium, an Electromet development, is essential in 
the large-scale production of stainless steels. BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAM 
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30 East 42nd Street ([[qg New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Flectro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and | 
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BANKING SERVICE 
FOR THE JOB AHEAD 


LL Americans agree that our first great job is to 
A back up the men in the fighting forces. But 
fathers and mothers and friends of those at the front 
know that in the back of the minds of these fighting 
men is always the question of the jobs they will 
have when they come back. It is a matter of present 
morale that our soldiers and sailors should know 
that those at home are doing everything possible to 
develop practical plans for converting war produc- 


tion into equally successful peace-time production. 


The banks of this country are actively participat- 
ing in this effort. Officers of Bankers Trust Company 
have had wide experience in handling war-produc- 
tion loans and are giving continuous study to post- 
war conditions. We offer our services to business 


executives who are planning their post-war financing. 


BANKERS IL RUST COMPANY 
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300 Ways...to Build Ships? 


Not “ways of” building them, but 
300 fully equipped American ship- 
ways on which to build ocean vessels. 
This year these ways have launched 
at a rate of more than five a day, a 
record-shattering fleet of cargo ships 
for our seven-seas global war! 

Six years ago there were only ten 
U. S. yards capable of building 400- 
foot ships. Now there are sixty. 

Thanks to brilliant prefabrication 
and mass-production methods, their 
1943 shipbuilding goal of close to 19 
million dead-weight tons appears to be 
attainable. Some 15,000 United Na- 
tions vessels have been serviced in 
American yards, And, in addition, 
the Navy’s gigantic warship-building 
plans are ahead of schedule, Build- 
ing and repairing ships is one of the 


Covers: Boilers - Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines + Electrical Equipment 


heaviest of the heavy industries, 
calling for immense quantities of 
power. Hartford Steam Boiler’s first 
war duty is the specialized job of help- 
ing the shipbuilding and other indus- 
tries to keep power equipment running 
. .. helping to keep boilers, turbines, 
electrical equipment, pressure vessels 
driving towards victory . . . safely! 

For 77 years we have been dedicated 
to this specialized work. From coast 


to coast, our experienced staff of in- 


spection engineers, backed by all our 
technical resources, is tirelessly seek- 
ing to detect accident-producing con- 
ditions in industrial power equipment 
before disastrous 
accidents can retard 
America’s vital war 
production! 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY - 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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waVASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


a's Job-Future 


drive is on to hold the War Pro- 
on Board’s industry men in Wash- 
in, whether or not they can argue 
they have finished special organiz- 
jobs that brought them there. 

'; being directed from the White 


(ts into Washington policy-making 
which WPB would remain to be- 

the war industry demobilization 
sy. Such policy-making was being 
ie in the ti t places this week, 
wing reports of the impending res- 
tions of top WPB men, — 
) Chairman Donald M. Nelson an 
tutive Vice-Chairman Charles E. 
on (BW—Nov.13’43,p5). 


ssure on Wilson 


Manage, 
th © May 
naging EMV ilson, former president of the 
Richard Wer] Electric Co., actually sub- 
‘roductionlamted his resignation some weeks ago. 
+ Finan came to Washington in September, 
Phyllis Wl§2, to handle two specific jobs: clear- 
© Judd (GBM the bottlenecks in critical raw mate- 
'D Fo, Ab and in aircraft production. These 
B® are being wound up, and he feels 
laydon | in good conscience, he can now 
Visco. back to his industry responsibili- 
a However, the pressure put upon 
| + Lig to remain in WPB is terrific. 
f President Roosevelt turns down 
“ json's resignation, it will be for two 
Reka mpons: (1) “There are other jobs in 
. Stat qe that call for his particular abilities 
States, aman organizer and troubleshooter; (2) 
‘tain and nations at the top will make it dif- 
- Moulsafamllt to hold other industry personnel 
Arthur ashington against urgent calls for 
veld ir services in their own companies. 
Ile 
Lael orks Both Ways 
Ottessa 
both reasons fit into a eye 
soummmpsnington conviction that the agen- 


which mobilized industry for war 
ime vest demobilize it for peace. This 
Inc, @olves around the idea that much the 
e kind of control devices that were 
up by WPB on the way in will 
to be used on the way out. 

pemard M. Baruch, head of the Of- 
of War Mobilization’s new unit on 
war problems, is backing that idea, 
ng down suspicions that his ap- 
mitment has pushed WPB into the 
rgin of the coming reconversidn job. 


Clear the Way 


» Post GRD = physical problem of the eventual 
nobilization of war industry is be- 
ing to outweigh all the economic 


McGri 
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problems that puzzle Washington ad- 
ministrators. 

It’s the sheer magnitude of the task 
of getting government-owned war pro- 
duction machinery and inventory off 
private plant floors as fast as war con- 
tracts are terminated and moving them 
out of the way of swift reconversion to 
civilian work. 

Latest suggested solution now under 
serious discussion is to turn big govern- 
ment-owned plants, like Willow Run 
and some of the bomber assembly units, 
into warehouses, and pile them up with 
the government-owned stuff. 


Postwar Plant Use 


What started as an investigation of 
the fertilizer situation by Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender may take the lid off the whole 
question of agreements restricting the 
postwar use of government-owned 

lants. 

Ellender has discovered that in leas- 
ing some of its biggest ordnance plants 
to private operators the government 
agreed not to allow the plants to be used 
for manufacture of fertilizer until 20 
years after the war. 

Chemical companies that insisted on 
this clause were thinking of what the 
huge capacity for ammonium nitrate 

roduction would do to their postwar 
ertilizer business. Ellender is after more 
and cheaper fertilizer for farmers. 


+ 
Fight Over Rail Wage Boost 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson’s announcement that he 
will scrap the Little Steel formula, 
holding wage boosts to 15% over Janu- 
ary, 1941, if Congress passes the Tru- 
man resolution granting an 8¢-an-hour 
boost to nonoperating railway workers 
is part of a plan to force President 
Roosevelt to veto the resolution if it 
gets throvwh Congress. 

Roosev-!t practically gave the rail- 


‘road workers their 8¢ last spring, but 


Vinson upset the apple cart by re- 
jecting an emergency board award carry- 
ing that amount. 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: A Revenue Tax, page 
17; Sign Up or Else!, 19; Alloys Go 
Free, 28; Touchy Metals, 48; Bagged 
in Wool, 52; Whisky by Stamp, 79. 
Washington trends of importance to 
management are also discussed weekly 
in The Outlook and other regular de- 
partments of Business Week. 


Politically powerful, the railroad 
unions have a good chance to jam the 
resolution through Congress, and Vin- 
son fears that Roosevelt would then 
sign it to get the controversy out of 
Washington. 


An Out for Roosevelt 


Not to be overlooked is the im- 
portant strategic advantage that passage 
of the Truman resolution boosting rail 
wages would give the President. 

Up to now, the new coal contract— 
which was Roosevelt’s own doing—has 
been considered the entering wedge 
for further wage increases. 

If Congress supports the rail increase, 
the President might be able to unload 
on Capitol Hill some of the blame for 
smashing wage stabilization according 
to the Little Steel formula. 

This would put him in almost as 
good a position on wages as he now is 
on prices—for Congress’ failure to em- 
brace consumer subsidies enables him 
to lay the blame for further price 
increases squarely on the legislators’ 
doorstep. 


Vv 
No Flat Commission Ceiling 


The National War Labor Board has 
just hacked another chip off the bat- 
tered Little Steel wage-stabilization 
formula by deciding not to place any 
flat wage ceiling on some 5,000,000 
workers paid on a commission basis. 

NWLB will handle commission cases 
individually, on their merits. The Little 
Steel formula, it argues, cannot be used 
to measure adjustments to commission 
workers, because no accurate records of 
actual hours worked are kept. 

This is good news to the powerful 
A.F.L. Teamsters Union, which repre- 
sents thousands of bakery and milk 
wagon truck drivers whose income has 
risen with the increase in business. 


Vv 
OCR Breaks Through 


Friction within WPB between the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, which 
stakes out civilian goods production, 
and the various industry divisions, which 
carry out the programs, is warming up 
to a showdown. 

OCR is sore because the industry di- 
visions won’t relax limitation orders 
even after the Requirements Commit- 
tee has allotted materials for a civilian 
project. For example, OCR was given 
steel for production of 2,000,000 safety 


I 
| 
| 
way 


f 


, 
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STEEL PRODUCTION MIRACLE: 15th century armor for a Knight and his horse wei 
pounds. In 1942, American Steel Makers “tailored” over 12 tons of steel for each { 


man. Shell participated by supplying 16 major Steel Companies with Industria! 


Six Perceval’s Tailor had it easv 


A™ RICA'S steel output for 43 will be 90 million 
tons—38 million tons more than ’39—36 mil- 
lion more tons than the total Axis production! 


More than 75° goes into direct war use—and 
the remainder into such essential industries as 
railroads, machinery, construction, containers. 


Shell Industrial Lubricants contributed to this 
production miracle by overcoming specific lubri- 
cation problems. 


Here area few examples: 


In the steel plant making the largest one-piece 
castings in the world, over 90°% of the Industrial 
Lubricants used are supplied by Shell . . . in an- 
other plant a Shell Drawing Compound resulted 


ina superior product, stepped-up production...in 


Leaders tn War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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still another, a Shell Industrial Grease cut lubri- 
cating costs by two-thirds. 


As war production sets new records, proper lu 


brication becomes even more vital. Yesterday's 
solution is seldom good enough for today. 


Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a 
major responsibility of the “University of Petro- 
leum,” Shell's research laboratories. Shell engi 
neers apply these improvements in the field 

Are you sure your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 


\ Shell’s Wood River Refinery \ 
' » 
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in the fourth quarter—but an 
ur has so far blocked the program. 
eR won at least the first round of 
this week. A paragraph in 
4) Administrative Order 2-128 
WPB’s Vice-Chairman for 
n Requirements (Arthur White- 
) to initiate changes in L-orders. — 
eR is now wondering whether this 
«that he can follow through and 
changes in L-orders. 


* 
Government Advertising 


twithstanding opposition from 
big newspapers, which denounced 
emment “subsidy” as dangerous to 
press, the Senate this week passed 
vote of 40 to 35 the Bankhead 
ropriating $12,500,000 to $15,- 
Mb a year—half of what was origi- 
y proposed—to advertise the sale of 


4: sent to the House this week, the 
quthorizes the Treasury to distrib- 
the fund only among daily, weekly, 
weekly, and triweekly newspapers 
communities of 10,000 population 
jess and among nondailies in larger 


the trade, chief official support 
the bill has come from the maga- 
Editor & Publisher which argues 
tno subsidy is involved, that gov- 
ment as a space buyer, like R. H. 
bey & Co. or General Motors, pre- 
ys no danger to the freedom of the 


y. 


7 
il Liquor Probe Backfire? 


The Senate Judiciary Committee’s in- 
stigation of the hard liquor shortage 
we 79) may explode in the delicate 
i of foreign relations. Four of the 
ttest 2 of the liquor-alcohol situ- 
m involve lend-lease and our good 
thbor policy. 
(l) Another investigating committee 
the Senate, that headed by Sen. 
wy M. Gillette, has stumbled on the 
that we are buying alcohol from 
mada and giving it to the British, 
uly suspect partly for British bever- 


?) Canada has gone ahead with its 
iliday” for whisky manufacture. 
ginally, American distillers were to 
ta simultaneous vacation, but Wash- 
fon canceled it on the argument 
t more industrial alcohol was needed. 
8) While American distillers are 
med permission to make beverage 
ts, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands are turning out 
m, gin, and even whisky in sharply 
asing volume. Cuban capacity for 
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alcohol production has already been 
doubled and is to be doubled again. 
The result is that molasses needed for 
essential alcohol manufacture in this 
country is being dissipated (BW—Nov. 
6’43,p65) and correspondingly more 
grain is being used for alcohol in this 
country. 

(4) U. S. distillers are limited to 
65% of last year’s bottle use, but our 
neighbors to the South apparently have 
no difficulty in getting all the bottles 
and equipment they want 


v 
Orange Rollback—But How? 


The projected rollback of citrus fruit 
prices has been stalled for over three 
weeks in the office of Economic Stabili- 
zation Director Fred M. Vinson. 

As usual, Vinson has two plans to 
choose from—OPA’s and the War Food 
Administration’s. OPA wants to slash 
retail orange prices to 9¢ a pound. This 
would involve government buying and 
selling of the entire crop to keep grow- 
ers’ prices above parity. WFA would 
fix retail prices at 10¢ a pound—and no 
buy-sell. (Incidentally, both OPA and 
WEA claim their prices reflect Sept. 15, 
1942, levels.) 

OPA’s plan is touted as cutting the 
cost-of-living index 0.6%, as against 
0.3% for WFA’s. This looks mighty 
good to Vinson, who wants to stand off 


labor's demands for higher wages by 
trimming the index right and left. But 
he also knows that the buy-sell program 
is a red flag to Congress, which is now 
sinking its teeth deep into the Admin- 
istration’s subsidy program. 


v 
Damages for Mine Owners? 


Some coal operators believe they will 
get the government for nice fat dam- 
ages in the Court of Claims after the 
war. 

In seizing the mines for a second 
time, the government—through Interior 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes—signed a wage 
contract with the United Mine Workers 
and thus established its own working 
conditions for the pits. 

Operators are convinced that the 
United States thus becomes liable for 
any losses incurred during government 
operation, particularly if OPA fails to 
grant a price increase satisfactory to 
the operators (page 19). 


v 
Aluminum to Spare 


Only a short time ago WPB decided 
that the new ration tokens should be 
made out of plastic rather than alumi- 
num (BW-—Sep.25’43,p47). There was 
plenty of aluminum a but using it 
for this purpose just wouldn’t do, WPB 


Here are a few points civilians 
should keep in mind when they read 
in their papers that the Army is re- 
leasing some of its stockpiled goods 
to civilians: 

In almost all cases, the amount is 
trifling compared to total civilian de- 
mand. 

The goods usually come from con- 
tingency reserves—not from stocks 
actually held by the Army—and their 
eventual release was anticipated 
when the civilian share of the stock- 
pile was originally calculated. Fre- 
quently, as with dried fruits and 
some canned fish, the Army is al- 
lowed to buy up the entire pack, but 
it’s planned from the first that a 
large slice of it will be turned back 
to civilians. Release of ‘such goods 
represents no real increase in the con- 
sumer’s share. 

Thus far Army disgorgements fol- 
low no clear-cut pattern. Except in 
the case of textiles, where manufac- 
turing facilities rather than materials 
were released, they have been almost 
negligible—a little barbed wire for 


Goods for Civilians—Not as Advertised 


farmers, a few garbage cans, odds and 
ends like that (page 69). 

While officials in the various gov- 
ernment agencies like to get credit 
for making the Army spit it out in 
mother’s hands, they admit privately 
that nobody has had much success in 
getting the military to release any- 
thing until it was good and ready. 
Also, until the really big cutbacks 
come—when an end to the war with 
Germany is clearly in sight (page 13) 
—the military will continue to take 
as well as give. Thus, civilians will 
have more wool this winter but be- 
cause of the expanded tire program, 
less rayon. 

Moreover, Washington is prone to 
overadvertise what it does - civil- 
ians. Every hairpin and tea kettle is 
thoroughly publicized. WPB re- 
cently sent out a flurry of press re- 
leases to announce its, success in 
getting Phillips Export Co. to release 
500,000 radio tubes to the domestic 
market (BW—Oct.16'43,p5). This is 
approximately one-fourth of civilians’ 
estimated minimum monthly needs. 


Take that trip to 


ROCHESTER 
BY PROXY 


*« 


Let Marine Midland 
help you cut down your 
New York State travel 


Planning a special trip to Rochester 
—or any one of many points in 
the New York State market? Wait. 
It means travel when space is at a 
premium. Is it essential for you to 
go? Or can Marine Midland do it 
for you? 

At Rochester—and 37 other 
communities in New York State— 
there are Marine Midland banks 
whose officers have often — 
executives obtain important data 
without leaving their office. These 
bank officials have a thorough 
knowledge of local conditions that 
may eliminate travel—to the bene- 
fit of your company and your 
country. 

See if you can do some of your 
New York State traveling by proxy. 
Check with Marine Midland. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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felt, because the public had been taught 
so long to regard it as a precious war 
metal. 

Now WPB is seeking new uses for 
secondary aluminum, while the supply- 
demand situation for primary aluminum 
and aluminum extrusions 1s so bright 
that WPB has halted construction of 
two big extrusion plants. 

They were authorized just six months 
ago when extrusion capacity was the 
biggest bottleneck in the aircraft pro- 
gram. 


+ 
Truckers Want Still More 


WPB didn’t completely satisfy the 
for-hire truckmen when it boosted the 
1944 civilian truck production program 
to 123,492 units (page 16), but it left 
them considerably soothed. 

Truckmen wanted a minimum of 
128,000 new units. Actually, they will 
get around 81,000, even if the new 
program goes through on schedule. The 
rest will go to farmers, construction 
— etc. Also, for-hire truckmen 
will have to divide the néw production 
with war contractors who operate their 
own trucks. 

The new program has two big bright 
spots: (1) In addition to the completed 
units, manufacturers will be allowed to 
make a certain number of components 
for repair parts; (2) the civilian truck 
program now has a “must’’ rating, 
which puts it ahead of everything ex- 
cept planes, high-octane gas, and one 
or two other critical programs. 


v 
OPA Fights for Its Life 


OPA officials are beginning to fear 
that the Administration may sacrifice 
the price agency to political expediency 
when the Emergency Price Control Act 
comes up for renewal six months hence. 
Basis for these fears is the Administra- 
tion’s failure to run any real congres- 
sional interference for them. 

Since help hasn't been forthcoming 
from the White House, OPA is trying 
to build its own protection in Con- 
gress through a “Congressional Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Consum- 
ers,” headed by Rep. Thomas E. Scan- 
lon of Pennsylvania. 

This group of sympathetic legislators, 
now numbering around 70, began work- 
ing with OPA last summer, but it was 
first heard from this week. 

When the House Select Committee 
to Investigate Executive Agencies, 
headed by Rep. Howard Smith (Va.), 
unleashed a ferocious report on OPA, 
the Scanlon committee barked right 
back. But the Scanlon committee 


doesn’t include any biz 
mouthpieces, and its 
feeble. 


\dministy 
TK Was 


Vv 
Civilian Need SWPC’s The 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Reg 


ments is embarrassed by the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. has or; 
onto its coattails since S\\VPC de 
that its only future lies in getting 
civilian goods producticn for the 
fry. 
The embarrassment became ; 
when SWPC officials got hold 
list of 700 civilian items which fo, 
part of a routine OCR report to 
Mobilization Director James F. By 
SWPC circulated it widely amon 
field offices, which used it in o 
out press interviews full of big 
about expanded civilian productio 
The report is merely descriptiy 
the current supply-and-need statu 
these goods. The fact that an 
appears on the list doesn’t mean 
its production will be resumed 


stepped up. 
v 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Postwar demand for planes of 
types will come to a scant 3.7% of 
capacity, according to an unpubli 
study by the now-defunct National 
sources Planning Board 

Petroleum Reserves Corp. 
dropped plans for helping Califo 
Arabian Standard Oil Co. (jointly oy 
by Standard of California and the T 
Co.) to develop its vast Saudi A 
reserves (BW-—Aug.28'43,p76). 
government agency lacks incentive 
major investment in this area now 
Allied military plans are focusing 
France rather than the Balkans ( 
15). 

Public utilities have been set | 


‘ again in their long fight to invali 


the holding company law’s death 
tence on constitutional grounds. Uni 
Gas Improvement’s plea for relief 
a Securities & Exchange Commis 
divestment order was turned down 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeal 
Philadelphia. 
The Novy is considering makin 
permanent place for the Construc 
Battalions, which have been dd 
much of its wartime building. 
idea is that, after the war, the Scal 
would handle maintenance and 0 
tion of advance bases. Big new cons 
tion jobs would be handled by cont 
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Spots snags. Smooth, silhouetting light from recessed G-E 
Mazda Fluorescent lamps covered with sanded glass makes 
it easy to locate weak spots in parachute material .. . and 
do it fast. 


Se ee en A See ad 


HARD TO READ 


EASY TO READ 


Makes “mikes” talk . . . and talk plainly. In many a war plant 
confusing reflections on the barrel of a micrometer make it 
hard to read. But under a large area source, of low brightness, 
the figures stand out clearly. 


SHADOW HIDES WORK 


\y 


EASY TO SEE 


Gloom chaser. When you have to work in your own shadow, 
you strain to see, aaa more mistakes. But move the lighting 
fixture slightly, to put the light where it helps and you can 
see the difference! 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: "The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC; "The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS, 
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Saves time. Shadows on the dial made it hard to reag 
white collar placed around the dial shaft at a 45° ang 
flects light on the scale to speed seeing, increase aca 
reduce fatigue. 
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—E OUTLOOK 


srious anomaly surrounds plan- 
wrahead operations. More pre- 
wes for expected production, 
bs and shortages are at hand 
wer before in the war economy. 
ne is less certainty in these pros- 
than before, for all estimates 
continued global war. No off- 
ntistics adjust for a 1944 victory 
Hitler—though it’s just that to 
business plans must be geared. 


; vs. Actual Prospects 


example, two months ago WPB 
ced goals for war output 20% 
043, ft is more important, how- 
» get some idea of what cutback 
low Germany’s defeat, assuming 
will stay in the fight for still 
«year. Horse-back guesses have 
j all the way from a 5% to a 
cutback. 

listically, munitions output is 
» fall by one-fourth to one-third 
pt year. This will result from two 
already operating: The over-all 
for arms will obviously lessen, 
needs will change. 

pest cut in Output—say 50%— 
ome in the already declining 
d force munitions program. Some 
| output will be needed because it 
the Hie shipped faster than could the 
ow Mine stockpiles in Europe; other 
Vic- #™ shells, and vehicles would be 
rac- fed to replace obsolescent equip- 
on fgg 2nd to provide special arms for 
: use, 

st naval shipbuilding will con- 
. Cuts in antisubmarine vessels 
be sharpened, but minor new 
needs may appear. Long Pacific 
uuls would indicate the necessity 
wme additional merchant ship- 


ing 


phasis on planes will be high. But 
hcific operational ranges would 
‘0 more heavy and superheavy 
ms, fewer fighters and trainers. 
during such changes in models, 
t would fall off. 


Three Phases 


the munitions curve will break 
ee periods. Getting “‘in process” 
of assembly lines would sustain 
ve for a couple of months. Cut- 
and design changes would then 
-by perhaps 3% a month. After 
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atch for Germany’s Fall 


Collapse of Nazis will be a turning point for business; 
release 5,000,000 from war jobs and 3,000,000 from 
Coal wage increase creates new labor problems. 


‘ 


another few months, changed-over 
plants would be ready for new pro- 
duction —fighter-plane factories for 
bombers, as an instance. 

Ultimately, the approach of victory 
over Japan would cause further limits 
to be imposed, renewing the down- 
trend. 

A decline of roundly 20 billion dollars 
in munitions would mean perhaps five 
million workers to be reabsorbed in 
peace work during the assumed year of 
war against Japan alone. The con- 
comitant discharge of perhaps three 
million soldiers may be offset entirely 
by withdrawals from the labor force, 
and reduction in overtime. 


Problem in Timber 


With even over-all formulations 
necessarily tentative, — parts of 
the 1944 picture can hardly be clear. 

For “oar. because of a worsening 
manpower shortage in the forests, lum- 
ber and dquidly pulp supplies are 
short of essential needs. That directly 
eer paper, containers, furniture, 
ome-building, and many minor lines, 


which in tum have an indirect effect 
upon others. 

Estimates of pulp and lumber deficits 
for 1944, assuming continued war with 
Germany, are fairly exact. But what if 
Germany falls? Manpower supplies 
would expand, military demands con- 
tract. But how much? Enough to over- 
come the deficits? Enough to permit 
the satisfying of all civilian uses? Or 
only some? 

The same uncertainties pervade other 
fields—textiles, chemicals, metals, foods. 
A close watch is indicated on (1) new 
government estimates from confidential 
data, and (2) on current supply-demand 
trends. 


Gain Won't Be 14% 


The new coal settlement improves 
longer-range supply prospects, but the 
strike has darkened the outlook for 
the winter. 

The shift from seven to presumably 
eight hours work a day will not mean 
14% more output, but perhaps only 
half that—40,000,000 tons a year—due 
to more absenteeism, reduced efficiency, 
and chiseling on lunch- and travel-time. 
Nonetheless, that would permit meet- 
ing the over-all 1944 demand as now 
foreseen; only a-few shortages in local 
areas or particular grades would occur. 
Yet weekly production figures must still 
prove even these estimates. 

Almost 15,000,000 tons of coal were 
lost in the most recent strikes. Oct. 1 
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Steel operations have dropped for five 
weeks. Output in that time has been 
250,000 tons less than if production 
had held up to slowly rising capacity. 
One cause of the drop was the short- 


age of coal, due to labor stoppages at 
the mines. This week schedules would 
have risen but for minor strikes in 
steel itself. Another factor is that a 
letdown at this time is customary. 
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stockpiles were already 15,000,000 tons 
behind those of Oct. 1, 1942. So, de- 
Spite the expected rise in production, 
seasonally high winter needs will turn 
up more and more shortages over the 
next three or four months. 

Incidentally, the wage boost to miners 
may well halt the manpower drain in 
coal, but it will aggravate difficulties in 
other lines, notably steel. The average 
coal pay envelope now is some $10 fat- 
ter than in sleth-entanlng the war-long 
relationship. The two industries exist 
side by side in many areas, and the pay 
discrepancy will tend to siphon aibes 
away from steel and into the mines, in 
addition to accenting labor troubles 
(Outlook Chart). 


Cost of Living Higher 


Meanwhile, living costs are inching 
up. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board's index rose 0.5% in Octo- 
ber; the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
figure is also apt to be up, when re- 
leased. Recent price increases granted 
by the Office of Price Administration in 
coal, hosiery, and other items, and those 
embodied in the new dollar-and-cents 
list for foods, will mean further frac- 
tional index increases, 


Ford Is Interested 


While other auto makers 
deny postwar plane plans, he 
starts developing big, low-cost 
ships for cargo service. 


The auto industry generally has in- 
sisted that it has no definite interest 
in aircraft production after the war. Not 
so Henry Ford. He announces plans to 
build big cargo planes when peace 
comes. 

Ford expects to manufacture the ships 
at Willow Run, exercising his option to 
buy the huge Defense Plant Corp. lay- 
out on which his company holds first 
option in case the government author- 
izes its sale. 
© He Tried It Before—It will not be his 
first aircraft venture. Late in the 1920's 
he acquired rights to the Stout trimo- 
tor, the Goliath of its day, and built 
several. Some are still flying in South 
America. But markets were limited, the 
Ford interest languished, and output 
was discontinued after a few years. 

Ford reveals his company has been 

making a detailed investigation of the 
cargo plane field. Small models have 
been built, and Charles A. Lindbergh 
has experimented with high-altitude 
engines. 
@ What They're After—Objective has 
been a plane not requiring tremendously 
long runways, operating at low cost, 
“as positively safe as it is possible to 
make it.” 
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Although Ford indicated that his pro- 
posed cargo planes would be larger than 
the B-24’s which are now es the at 
Willow Run, company officials said that 
their size would impose no production 
problems. Willow Run floor plans are 
generous enough to accommodate big- 
ger jobs. 


Headache in Hogs 


First farmers were asked 
to rush pigs to slaughter, then 
to hold back; WFA’s supports 
give way in glutted market. 


War Food Administration commit- 
ments to support the price of hogs were 
found lacking in substance last week 
when prices heshe in glutted interior 
markets. 

@ Confusion Over Floors—Instead of 
bolstering the market with cash, WFA 
asked producers to hold back the hogs, 
and the processors to pay not less than 
the support prices. WFA said it is buy- 
ing pork and pork products at prices 
“which will enable packers to pay pro- 
ducers not less than the support prices.” 

Processors scratched their heads. 
What are the support levels?) WFA 
didn’t know. The support of $13.75 
a cwt. for 200-Ib. to 270-Ib hogs applies 
only at Chicago. There are ceilings at 
interior markets, but no floors. 

e@ Change in Orders—Only two weeks 
earlier, hog producers had been urged 
by WFA to increase early-season mar- 
ketings to prevent gluts and price breaks 
in December and January. Early No- 
vember markets were glutted instead. 

There was the same trouble last July— 

temporarily—when prices broke and 
WEA did nothing (BW—Jul.10’43,p46). 
Prices strengthened of their own accord, 
but now officials fear a continuous melt- 
ing as the heavy winter run of record 
hog numbers gets under way. 
@ No Buying Planned—Offitials are fran- 
tically figuring the supports at interior 
markets, but confess that these will be 
only psychological, for WFA intends to 
buy no live hogs, not even at Chicago. 
Moreover, the spread of $1 a cwt. at 
Chicago cannot be used to calculate 
differentials elsewhere. 

One official proposal is to hold back 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. roll- 
back subsidy of $1.30 a cwt. to slaugh- 
terers, unless slaughterers pay farmers 
not less than the support prices. But 
this gets back again to the lack of floors 
at interior markets. 

Another is to use the $1.30 to pay 

farmers the difference between below- 
— and i prices. 
e Information Service—Special market 
news services have been set up by the 
WEA to keep farmers and local buyers 
informed. 
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total dressed weight 
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lin Forces the Showdown 


Roosevelt and Churchill are compelled to speed up in- 
plans, lest slackening of Russian offensive free Germans 


councils of the United Na- 
iam the Casablanca conference, 
jast month’s meeting of the 
ministers in Moscow, and down 
' the inevitable meeting of the 
oe themselves, there has emerged 
. more dominant and ever more 
nding the voice of one man— 


the greatest international poker 
that the world has ever known, 
i for the highest possible stakes, 
Ryssia’s Man of Steel who has 
b and it is Roosevelt and Churchill 
»ve been forced into a showdown 
¢ diplomatic and military issues 
prising the present crisis of the war. 
ind Front Moved Up—It is as a 
yence of that showdown that 
and the United States are now 
oted with the urgent necessity of 
ing the big second front in Europe 
} that can mean only one thing, a 
Channel operation, for the Italian 
sive has become essentially a diver- 
| operation. 
body can say, of course, when that 
wh will come. Yet there is con- 
ng evidence that it is going to be 
: than the Anglo-American high 
nand thinks desirable for the most 
pnical expenditure of manpower 
matériel. Stalin has forced the 
jing of the timetable. 
has forced it simply by raising the 
ral question of how long and how 
« present Russian offensive can be 
ined. Will it stop at the Curzon 
esentially the boundary line divid- 
Poland which was established in the 
an-German deal of 1941? Or will 
p at the prewar Russian frontier? 
0 will sheer war weariness—arising 
the loss of 6,000,000 people and 
necessity of rebuilding an area as 
tant, industrially and population- 
\ our entire eastern seaboard— 
phalt to the present Russian drive? 
mer to Invade Later—No matter 
] m@@ that halt comes—and Stalin has 
it clear that it cannot be long 
poed—the British and Americans 
that the Germans then will be 
“VG to transfer half of their 200 divi- 
5 4 from the eastern to the western 
a vag And the addition of 100 German 
]}94™e"s in France and the Lowlands 
well make that part of the Fortress 
ope really impregnable. Certainly, 
ch circumstances, effective action 
on Ga would require an even greater 
|| mg*ce of manpower and matériel than 
Anglo-American command must 
hgure on. 
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estern front. Moscow also dictates diplomatic moves. 


Dramatic as Stalin’s dictation of mili- 

tary strategy has been, it is matched on 
the diplomatic side by developments 
equally dynamic and realistic. 
e Mediterranean Leadership—It was at 
Moscow insistence that the Mediter- 
ranean Commission was created last 
summer, including in its leadership the 
French as well as the Russians. This 
was a direct concession to Stalin’s con- 
viction that if the United Nations are 
really going to cooperate in the rebuild- 
ing of Europe, the time to start is now 
with participation by all four powers in 
the Mediterranean Commission. That 
setup has already become the model for 
the denen European Commission which 
is already at work in London. 

To prepare to play an active role in 
the Mediterranean, Russia sent A. I. 
Vishinsky, prosecutor of the purge trials 
and one of the ablest members of the 
Foreign Office, to Algiers to study the 
whole situation (BW —Oct.16'43,p8). 
And with him went 40 top-notch spe- 
cialists, each an expert on the politics, 
economics, and world relations of na- 
tions in the region. 

e Aid for De Gaulle—The recent ascend- 
ancy of De Gaulle as the single leader 


of the French Committee of National 
Liberation is also a reflection of Mos 
cow’s new role, for Moscow had long 
contended that a Janus-headed commit 
tee, topped by such opposites as Giraud 
and De Gaulle, could not present any- 
thing but a weak and divided political 
front for France. 

Russia is also taking an important in- 

terest in the Near East. When Moscow 
a year ago suggested to the Egyptian 
government that the two countries es- 
tablish diplomatic ties, Cairo readily 
accepted. Since then, Russia has sent 
experts to survey this region too. Re 
ciprocal legations were virtually ready to 
be opened this week. 
e@ Hand in Italy—More than anything 
else. it is Russia’s insistence that is forc 
ing Badoglio and the King out of the 
political picture in Italy. The move is 
being delayed until the fall of Rome, 
partly to permit the present rulers to 
save face and partly to give the liberators 
time to find a substitute group to as- 
sume responsibility in a country where 
almost all individual initiative and lead- 
ership have been killed. 

The Russians are also forcing into the 
open the controversy over the exiled 
Greek King. London has insisted until 
now that the King and the exiled gov- 
ernment be reinstated until Greece can 
choose a new government. Moscow is 
supporting vigorous Greek protests 


which have been sent both to London 
and to exile headquarters in Cairo. 

e Issues Yet to Be Raised—About Iran, 
no issue has yet been raised because the 


Despite recent diplomatic maneuvers at Moscow and Cairo, the final decision 
on when we open the big front in Europe rests with Roosevelt and Churchill 
who, as at Casablanca (above), confer before each new military move. 
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Vyacheslav Molotov, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, signs the Moscow agree- 
ment which prepares the way for a 
Stalin-Churchill-Roosevelt — meeting 
and for full Russian-British-U, S. co- 
operation in solving armistice and 


postwar problems. Participating in 
the momentous event are (left to 
right) Fu Ping-Sheung, Chinese am- 
bassador to Russia; Cordell Hull, U.S. 
Secretary of State; and (right) An- 
thony Eden, British Foreign Secretary. 


problem of getting lend-lease goods 
across the country from the Persian Gulf 
to the Russian frontier (BW—Oct.30 
’43,p48) has so far occupied all of the 
energies of Russians, Britons, and Amer- 
icans. And yet, each one of them knows 
that Iran—with its weak government, 
its serious inflation, its mass of impov- 
erished people, and its wealth of petro- 
leum resources—can become the tinder- 
box of another war if the three fail to 
cooperate. 

No word has yet been heard of the 

Baltic states, Poland, or Rumania. Is- 
tanbul sits nervously on the Bosphorus 
and wonders what its fate may be. 
Nearly 100,000,000 Arab-speaking Mos- 
lems watch each new move by the three 
great powers with a mixture of hope 
and suspicion. And in India, 350,000,- 
000 people are wondering what the 
Atlantic Charter, with Stalin sitting in 
on its interpretation, is going to mean 
to them. - 
@ Economic Problems Too—Economic 
implications in the new three-power 
working agreement await some clarifica- 
tion at the inevitable joint meeting of 
the three leaders. It is in this sphere 
that Moscow has most stirred the imagi- 
nations of the few foreigners who have 
uncovered hints of Russia’s postwar 
plans. 

To Americans, the Russians have al- 
ready indicated that they want vast 
quantities of machinery to rebuild their 
devastated areas and that they want to 
buy, not borrow, it. 

But they are also talking in terms of 
“human reparations” from their ene- 
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mies. They want the use of the skills of 
some of the peoples who helped destroy 
their country, either as workmen in 
Russia or as factory workers in their 
homeland, building certain equipment 
to Russian specifications. 

@ Postwar Planning Now—Above all 
else, Russia has made it emphatically 
clear that postwar planning, expressed 
in concrete actions and agreements, 
must begin now. 


Let's Have Trucks 


WPB says so, in earnest, 
with new high manufacturing 
priorities and higher quota for 
1944 production. 


Production of civilian trucks in 1944 
has been authorized since last summer 
in limited degree (B W—May29’43,p52), 
but manufacturing has been at a practi- 
cal standstill because of low manufac- 
turing priorities. 

WPB showed that it now means 
business by advancing truck priorities 
to the highest possible level, along with 
aircraft and high-octane gasoline. At 
the same time, it enlarged the 1944 
quota to 123,492 units. 

@ ODT Gets Lion’s Share—This total 
comprises the requirements of all claim- 
ant agencies—not only Office of De- 
fense Transportation, which will absorb 
the lion’s share of the total, but also 
Office of Economic Warfare, Maritime 


Commission, and o} 
visions. 

The high prioriti: 
ian truck makers ¢] 
transmissions, engi: 
Even so, the auth, a 
will not be possible biol 
facilities for the b 
e Expansion in Parts—\e, ; 
being set up. Stan Ste 
Co. will operate a pint at y 
Ill., to ri an axle er sh 
from Timken-Detroit \xle ( 
eral Motors’ mallea 
of Saginaw, Mich., y sild ay 
ate a new Defense Phint Cor 
Danville, Ill., to pro axle 
Other expansions are taking dug 

Some informed indiistry ang 
ment sources felt the increase jy 
ized civilian truck quotas to | 
units from the previously allotteg 
was simply a starter f 
figure might reach 2()(),000 | 
summer. 

Despite the marked increase 
over-all total, some companies 
actual reductions in their individ 
tas, simply because they did y 
the facilities or the manpower 
tinue their direct war programs 3 
take on civilian truck quotas eye 
extent previously assigned. C 
has the biggest authorization, an 
is next in line. Both of them a 
comers to the medium and hea 
field, for before the war neither: 
produced sufficient tonnage to 
as anything other than light. Ott 
ducers sharing in the new autho 
in order of size of quota are | 
tional Harvester, Dodge, Mack, 
Autocar, and General Motors 
truck division. 

Detroit and Washington 
agreed that a substantial supply 
trucks, at least in medium and 
classifications, is necessary to 
transportation tieup next year 
© Few Left on Floors—Only a 
ing of light trucks and _ practic 
heavy trucks remain in the 
frozen new vehicles in dealer 
Reported demand for heavy equi 
is about 100 units a week, and 
upswing. 

Probably no more than 10% o 
of the authorized 1944 truck un 
be produced in the first quarter 
graded priority ratings probably 
affect the production cycle 
spring. After that, output shoul 
smartly ahead. 

@ Statistical Position—Some idea 
pinch may be had from estim 
R. F. Black, president of White 


Co. He points out that, at thd 


of the war, we had 5,000,00! 
in this country. They have been 
ing out at the rate of 3()\),000 
he declares, and only 25,()()0 nes 
have been produced in the 1a 
years. 
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Revenue Tax 


And not a very big one at 
Ways & Means bill isn’t a 
BB on what Treasury asked, 
“* “il won't fight inflation. 


tir 
a 
LL Sher, 
5 VE 


har 
‘die 


and } 


it \qggpo the mutinous air of a schoolboy 
‘<a ifs not done his homework, the 
. Wavs & Means Committee is 
“ao to hand Congress its version 
1943 revenue bill, covering taxes 
‘ | Mlotract renegotiation. 

the Defensive—The committce 
}, Mlnple reason to be on the defensive 
4H its bill. Where the Administra- 
manded a yield of $10,500,000,- 


3 to | » additional taxes that would cut 
lott mer buying power and theoreti- 
144 mm help head off inflation, the Ways 
0) ules bill would bring a scant $2,- 

00,000. Where business interests 
rease fyggered vigorously for repeal—or at a 
nies qqqgoum, drastic pruning—of the rene- 
lividgqmtion law, the committee would 
id nqqggeonly comparatively minor changes. 
wer qq strict logic, many features of the 
ims agp & Means program are indefensi- 
even And yet, as things look now, the 


Chigmnttee has judged the temper of the 
ty better than its critics—better 


magi the Treasury which thought indi- 
heavqm’s would stand wholesale increases 
her omecct income taxes, better than in- 


ty Mpulists who thought the public 
( take wage control and price con- 


itho without insisting on some sort of 
re ggg pot control to recapture undue 


ick, Fp on war contracts. 
ors ger Changes Seen—The odds are that 
inal version of the 1943 Revenue 


on [gw be substantially the same as the 
ply @ & Means bill. The House isn’t 
anda to do any extensive remodeling, 
to y because it doesn’t want to take 
ear. ag “sponsibility, partly because tax 
4 customarily are considered under 
cticaamee tule that prohibits amendments 
¢ pt by committee members. 

ler HP Senate will be more critical, but 
equigmeman Walter F’. George of the pow- 
nd @ Senate Finance Committee already 


declared that he thinks the Ways & 
% of™me's bill is a pretty workmanlike job. 
uni’ at the committee’s bill amounts 


ter #2 fat rejection of the idea of using 
bly ## &x system to stop inflation. The 
lc Ft proposes are straight, old-fash- 


oul™™me< revenue measures. Its over-all 

‘is too small to make a dent in the 
lea @#P*onary buying power of consumers. 
imaggmnall Direct Increase—Primarily, the 
ite Mimittee’s bill is an excise tax pro- 
thi. Of the $2,142,900,000 additional 
)0 HH. S1,372,100,000 would come from 
ccm excises on liquor, jewelry, passen- 
0) @# tansportation, and the like. Corpo- 
ncW@s would pay about $616,00C,000 
ager as a result of the proposed jump 

the excess profits tax from 90% to 
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95%. Direct taxes on individuals would 
increase only $154,800,000, most of the 
boost resulting from the proposal to 
cancel the deduction of retail sales’ taxes 
from taxable income. 

There is a vast difference between the 

committee’s bill and the ‘Treasury pro- 
posal not only in total yield but also 
in the methods of raising it. The Treas- 
ury wanted to get $6,530,000,000 addi- 
tional taxes from individuals, $1,140,- 
000,000 from corporations (through an 
increase in the normal and surtax from 
40% to 50%), and $2,490,000,000 
from excises. 
@ Strategy Boomeranged—In part, the 
committee’s refusal to vote a deflation- 
ary tax bill was a simple rebellion against 
the Administration. Long before Secre- 
tary Henry Morganthau sprang his rec- 
ommendations on committee members, 
it was obvious that a tax bill yielding as 
much as an extra $10,500,000,000 was 
out of the question. 

Treasury strategists decided to go 
ahead with their ambitious plans for two 
reasons: 

(1) They hoped that by setting the 
asking price out of sight they would get 
a better settlement when they bargained 
their way down. 

(2) They thought that just by talking 
about $10,500,000,000 in extra taxes 
they would exert a restraining influence 
on taxpayers’ spending. 

As it turned out, the strategists made 
a bad mistake. Instead of bargaining, 
the Ways & Means Committee junked 
the Treasury program and set out to 
write its own ticket. And there has been 


POWER FOR THE REAR 


Through lend-lease the United States 
is helping Russia to rebuild basic 
power supplies in devastated regions in 
order to keep essential military equip- 
ment flowing to the front. Such aid 
includes eight-cylinder diesel power 


no evident curtailment in spending. 
@ Approach Unimportant — But the 
Treasury can console itself that the re 
sult probably wouldn’t have been very 
different no matter how the committee 
was approached. Ways & Means mem- 
bers went to work with a well-formed 
though unstated determination to make 
no sweeping increases in taxes. Behind 
this lay the conviction that the inflation 
argument for higher taxes was no good. 
Without realizing it very clearly, the 
committee had grasped a point that the 
‘Treasury’s sophisticated equations  ig- 
nored: The present inflation situation in 
the United States is not a matter of 
mathematics but of political pressures. 
On paper, consumers already have 
enough purchasing power to wreck the 
economic system, so much that it is 
hopeless to try to recapture it by taxes. 
But consumers are making no desperate 
effort to spend their extra income. They 
are saving it, or most of it. 
@ Political Threat—The real threat of 
inflation is coming from the political 
side, from labor’s demand for higher 
wages and industry’s demand for higher 
prices. Prevention of inflation depends 
on the Administration’s success in beat- 
ing back these political drives and in 
keeping up the supply of civilian goods, 
thus av erting panic spending, not on its 
ability to balance the theoretical equa- 
tion that relates spending to income. 
The committee never carried this 


line of reasoning to the point of formal 
statement. In the course of its hearings, 
it got the inflation problem badly balled 
up with the question of economy in 


units built by the Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., and used by the Russians in 
blitzed regions until larger steam and 
hydro plants can be rebuilt. Moscow 
claims that between 2,500,000 and 
5,000,000 kw.-hr. of hydroelectric ca- 
pacity has been destroyed in the big 
industrial areas overrun by the Nazis. 
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government spending. In writing the 
final bill, however, it acted on the as- 
sumption that to fight inflation with ad- 
ditional taxes is useless practically and 
dangerous politically. 

@ No Fundamental Change—On renego- 
tiation, the committee’s thinking was 
somewhat clearer. After beating the 
drum for economy, it couldn’t afford to 
deprive the government of its power of 
review over contract prices. Although it 
was sympathetic to manufacturers who 
attacked renegotiation, it could figure 
out no way of making a fundamental 
change in the present system without 
doing more harm than good. 


The subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Wesley E. Disney was inclined to favor 
a set of amendments that would have 
made the renegotiation law practically 
a dead letter. The full committee re- 
fused to go along. After a brisk fight, it 
voted down a proposal to put renegoti- 
ation on an after-taxes basis. In the end, 
it adopted a program that boils down to 
eight major points: 

(1) Increase the exemption from $100,- 
000 to $500,000. 

(2) Exempt agricultural products. 

(3) Define subcontracts to cover only 
articles that become a component part of 
the final product. 


w iS hike! 


(4) Exempt all sub 


from exempt prime cont ve in PI 

+) Give renegotiat ¢ Unde: 
cretionary power to ex gould 1 
mercial articles in cases ns of {2 
conditions have been rest which me 


(6) Establish a new 
board to set policies, as 
appeals from decisions of 
ment boards. 

(7) Set up a list of f 
ered in determining the 
be recaptured. 

(8) Provide for revi 
U. S. Court of Tax App: 


@Could Overrule § Boards—o; 


changes, only the pro 


vt of the 


own way at high prices while waiting 
for its war boom to explode into a 
superboom when the shooting stops. 
Unmistakable signs of postwar pros- 
perity are evident, both in the United 
States and in this resettlement col- 
ony which was established by Wash- 
ington eight years ago (BW —May 
11°35,p15). 

Main Street (above) in the valley 
seat of Palmer reflects wartime con- 
ditions. Saturday nights, the muddy 
main drag is a bedlam of juke boxes, 
ringing cash registers, and tinkling 
liquor glasses—at 75¢ a shot. Soldiers 
from nearby Camp Richardson min- 
gle with colonists in spending at bars, 
stores, and at the only—and ineptly— 
advertised hotel (below left). 

Part of the wealth is from this 
years bumper potato crop which 
brought soldiers to valley farms to 
help harvest with a digging contrap- 
tion rigged up by a local inventor 
(below right). Important income 
also is derived from truck vegetables, 
dairy products, and beef. 


Although Matanuska has ideal 


growing conditions, it’s no land of 
milk and honey. About half the 
families that moved in behind bull- 
dozers and labor gangs in 1935 now 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Some 
of those who couldn’t take the mos- 
quitos or rigorous winters were re- 
placed by new migrants. 

‘Today the settlement has only 170 
families, but the Dept. of Interior 
gets daily inquiries on Matanuska, 
and Seattle’s U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice has sizable application lists for 


> 


ye big pT 

has to 
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Matanuska Awaits Its Postwar Boom Es 
egular 1m 

Alaska’s Matanuska Valley is per- n't tack 
manently off relief and paying its he com} 


vat 
SAL 


cost 


aper t 
face st 


mst cars 
will b 
ner mod 
be $01 
valley jobs—since Alaska will take no Miges are 
jobless in wartime. 

Such interest is supplemented | 


service men who have become en yrite 
thusiasts while stationed in the north ito 
ern territory. Their glowing report pson 
home and new American interest told 


heightened by the Aleutian cam 
paign, give rise to predictions that 
Alaska will-get millions of imm 
grants. Matanuska, with its 76,00 
acres of rich farmland, will get it 
share when the boom begins. 
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_« Jikely to make any great dif- 
. in present renegotiation pro- 
Under the committee plan, the 
| ould have the power to review 
t as well as questions of 


ns of fac 
ehich means that it could overrule 
“Jing of a renegotiation board. 
Bile 5 


. discretionary power to exempt 
4 commercial articles may be 
ore and more as the war program 
‘of, but the renegotiation authori- 

i handle it cautiously. 
"| to Be Settled—If Congress adopts 
Vays & Means proposals, the two 

mM vestions, renegotiation and tax 
srobably won’t come up again for 

est of the war. 

. big problem of tax simplification 

bas to be settled, however. ‘The 

_ & Means Committee recom- 

; combining the Victory tax with 

eoylar income tax, but beyond that 

at tackled the job of straightening 
ye complications of our tax system. 


at Postwar Car 
SAE. hears family auto 
cost 15% more but be 
per to run; aluminum may 
lace steel in parts of body. 


—{ }+ 


mt cars off the postwar assembly 
will be cheaper to operate than 
wr models although the initial cost 
be some 15% greater. Radical 
ses are not envisioned now (BW— 
$3,p16). 

ti! in Dream Stage—Reporting on 
‘horitative study made among top- 
ito and oil men, A. T. Colwell, 
ports fmpson Products vice-president, last 
crest. MM told the Society of Automotive 
cam- neers that revolutionary designs are 
that fin the dream stage. The basic prob- 
f the industry will be to get into 
000 fuction quickly with the kind of cars 
t its MMoublic can afford to buy. 

lin saving in the operation cost 
de lower gasoline consumption: ‘The 
mt engineering objective is set at 
0 30 miles per gallon. Other re- 
hons in cost per mile will come 
gh use of lower gear action ratios, 
eficient automatic transmissions, 
weight reductions. Prime objective 
be economy, dictated by trends 
id petroleum conservation, in- 
ed taxation, inflation, higher fuel 
hbor costs. 

"0 Types?—Some car makers may 
two types of cars, one for economy, 
for performance. This was hesi- 
y tried before the war. 

huminum, Colwell says, may be used 
ch body sections as doors, hoods, 
far decks, but costs will triple 
k of steel sheet. Secondary alumi- 
‘castings may replace iron castings 
“me engine applications, a ¢ 


mm 
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PACKAGED POWER 


With plane builders threatening to 
invade automotive fields after the war, 
Aviation Corp.’s Lycoming division 
now Offers an airplane-type engine for 
land vehicles. The new air-cooled, six- 
cylinder engine (above) is a horizon- 
tally opposed model that bundles ac- 
cessories, clutch, flywheel, and blower 


into one package. At 755 Ib., the 162 
hp. unit weighs only about a third as 
much as comparably rated truck and 
bus engines now in use. Like plane 
engines, it is designed to operate cor 
stantly at 75% of capacity—but on 73 
octane gasoline. The use of aluminum 
in parts and housings and the elimina 
tion of liquid cooling account for the 
big weight saving. 


giving a car weight reduction of 300 Ib. 
to 500 lb. 

@ Rear Engines Out—Colwell vetoed 
the idea of rear engine cars, at least from 
established producers, on the grounds 
of engineering expediency. And engine 
supercharging for passenger cars, he says, 
is a “romantic’”’ conception. 

Aircraft-type gasolines will not come 

into immediate postwar use because 
they cost too much. Without them, 
there is little reason for increasing en- 
gine efficiency through such measures as 
squeezing higher compression ratios into 
the cylinders. Postwar gasoline for cars 
is likely to measure only about two 
octane points above prewar levels. 
e Higher Compression Ratios—But over 
the long term, Colwell sees compression 
ratios raised to as much as 8 to 1, in 
contrast to the present ratio of approxi- 
mately 6 to 1; with higher ratios, better 
fuels are likely. Triptane should be 
studied carefully, although its early use 
is impractical because of the cost of al- 
most $1 a gal. 

That the postwar demand for auto- 
mobiles will be tremendous, all agree. 
On the basis of a production of 6,000,- 
000 cars annually, it will take several 
years to satisfy the backlog. Average 
age of cars on the road today is nine 
years; in the past, scrapping has 
amounted to 83% of new production. 


Sign Up or Else! 
That's Ickes’ edict to coal 
operators as price of peace in 
mines; he'll hold their properties 
until they settle with Lewis. 


Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 

has provided a formula to prevent an- 
other coal strike: (1) hold onto seized 
mines until operators and United Mine 
Workers sign a “firm” wage contract, 
and (2) make the consumer pay the 
freight. 
e Dangers of Upset—Provisions of the 
Connally-Smith Act requiring the re- 
turn of the mines to their owners within 
60 days after prestrike efficiency is re- 
stored may interfere with point 1. ‘The 
Office of Price Administration and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson, determined to make owners in 
a good profit position share part of the 
cost, may upset point 2. 

“If,” said Ickes, “the operators were 
to negotiate a contract with the mine 
workers and the repetition of the work 
stoppages were thus rendered improb- 
able, it would seem clear that the gov- 
ernment could immediately turn back 
the mines. I doubt, however, that I 
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would be permitted by this coal-hungry 
nation to terminate government posses- 
sion when many citizens feel that this 
would again result in the probability 
that, once the mines got back into the 
hands of their owners, widespread stop- 
pages would occur again.” 

@ Differ on Prices—Ickes advised Vinson 
that a schedule of price increases pro- 


posed by OPA would not cover the in- 
creased cost of production. OPA sug- 
gested that soft coal prices go up an 
average of 15¢ a ton (up to 25¢ a ton for 
some areas) with anthracite to rise 60¢ 
a ton. Ickes was said to favor a 25¢-a- 
ton average soft coal price increase. 
Meanwhile, a special Presidential 
committee appointed to study the ques- 


tion of underground trav} ¢; 
mines began work. Th 


me 
ne 


composed of Morris | a 
director of the Rural Ele-trifies 
ministration and chairm) in of 4, 
tional War Labor Board’. orioin, 
panel, R. L. Ireland, president o 


Hanna Coal Co. and spokesmy, 


One of the fondest dreams of en- 

thusiastic West Coasters always has 
been the development of a basic 
“western industrial empire” to bal- 
ance the area’s predominantly agri- 
cultural economy. When the war 
emergency expanded the aircraft fac- 
tories and brought new steel mills, 
light metals plants, and —— to 
the Far West, many Pacific Coast 
observers thought they saw these 
dreams materializing, and perma- 
nently. 
@ Some Special Problems—In the last 
few months, however, hard-headed 
Coast industrialists faced with prac- 
tical postwar planning have advanced 
the view that there are some tough 
problems to be solved if their section 
of the country is to hold a major 
ao of the new industries that 
lave sprung up there. While retain- 
ing their traditional western enthusi- 
asm, they are urging the optimists to 
bring their heads down out of the 
clouds and do some realistic stock- 
taking. 

The more hard-boiled planners are 

pointing out that, unlike most other 
regions, the Far West did not con- 
vert from peace to war production. 
Instead, war superimposed _ large, 
new industries on top of the ex- 
isting economy and then inflated 
most of the prewar activities. 
e Addition, Not Conversion—In the 
Pacific Northwest, they point out, 
timber, pulp and paper, fishing, and 
wheat raising were the main supports 
of the region. Each of these has 
been expanded, and to them have 
been added shipbuilding, aluminum 
production, and aircraft body pro- 
duction and assembly. 

In California the story, as they 
see it, is much the same. There are 
now more than four times as many 
people employed in shipbuilding and 
other durable goods manufacturing 
as in 1940, but there are also one- 
and-a-third as many persons work- 
ing in California canneries, oil re- 
fineries, and other nondurable goods 
industries as in 1940. 

@ Subtraction, Not Reconversion?— 
Thus the first postwar thought of 
many industrialists in the Far West 


Postwar Hopes and Fears on the West Coast 


is that, while other regions may 
reconvert their war plants to mak- 
ing such things as refrigerators, ra- 
dios, and automobiles, the West 
can’t reconvert. Its problem is 
tougher. 

The planners also are worrying 

about the possible size of postwar 
unemployment in the area. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has esti- 
mated that the number of Cali- 
fornians in strictly wartime jobs, and 
the number of returning service men 
for whom jobs must be found 
amount to 42% of the total num- 
ber of persons employed within the 
state in all jobs in 1940. In Ore- 
gon, the corresponding figure is 
33%, in Washington, 45%. 
e@ Fear Timing Handicap—Another 
fear is plaguing western postwar plan- 
ners: Will the end of the European 
war free eastern firms for partial re- 
conversion to peacetime products 
while an intensified Pacific war holds 
the West Coast in an even tighter 
wartime straitjacket? 

The West is not counting on hold- 
ing all its new population. The in- 
flux of migrants to the area has 
resulted in a civilian population 
gain that the Census Bureau finds 
over seven times as large as that 
in the South Atlantic states, the 
only other region to show an in- 
crease over 1940. If a portion of 
these migrants return to less crowded 
areas when the war is over, some 
of the West’s problems will be less- 
ened, but, at the same time, the 
market for consumer goods will 
dwindle. 

@ Subsidy Talk—Some of the more 
pessimistic westerners are urging the 
planners to recognize frankly that 
many of the area’s new basic indus- 
tries can’t buck eastern competition 
in a peacetime economy, that some 
form of government subsidy must 
continue if these industries are to be 
kept going. If the West wants to 
retain them, they argue, the only 
way is to convince the rest of the 
country (and thus Washington) that 
the government should keep them 
in operation “for reasons of national 
defense,” ready to go into produc- 


‘eral prosperity in the country will 


northern Appalachian erato 

tion whenever the next war come 
e Specific Planning Now-—Mea 
while, many western industrialists arg 
doing some specific postwar plan 
ning. Douglas Aircraft, for instance 


is talking of producing a “ radical} 
improved automobile” equipped with 
three wheels. Boeing Aircraft off 
cials are reported to be eyeing the r 
frigerator market. A large new timbe 
products laboratory at Longview, 
Wash., supports the contention of 
the lumber industry that after th 
war timber may be looked upon 

rimarily as a source of lignin, cel 
aie. and other raw materials fo: 
molding and conversion into new 
products. 

In the Tacoma district, the ply- 
wood industry is straining at the 
bit waiting for peacetime to permit 
it to capitalize on easily foreseeable 
opportunities for expansion. 

San Jose, Calif., which has been 
dependent upon the seasonally active 
canning plants for industrial employ- 
ment points with pride to the new 
International Business Machines fac- 
tory located there and confidently 
predicts that the city can attract 
other nonseasonal factories as soon 
as the war is over. To this end, 
the city’s business leaders have de 
veloped advertising plans and an 
active promotion program backed 
by dollars as well as enthusiasm. 
@ Agricultural Hopes — Agriculture 
hopes that dehydration, frozen foods, 
foreign relief demands, plus gen- 


sustain the record prosperity farn- 
ers are now enjoying. The citrus 
industry is enthusiastic over the post- 
war prospects for the fruit juice con- 
centrates developed during the war 
for lend-lease and other purposes 
Growers of figs, berries, and other 
specialty crops think air express wil 
mean wider markets for their crops 
after the war. 

Prospects of this kind are hailed 
especially by many westerners who 
feel that the area should concen- 
trate on a natural development rather 
than attempt to hold all the ™ 
dustrial gains brought by the war 
emergency. 
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machine that knows the ports 
where sailors’ sweethearts are 


be Navy never forgets. 


ost sailors want part of their pay sent each 
th to wife or mother. The Navy uses 
ressograph* machines to make sure the 

goes out promptly — and correctly. 
name and address of the one to get the 

is handled on Addressograph ma- 
s like the ones you use in your office 
factory. 


ery month these machines take a 

of blank checks, write the checks 
amount, name and address always 
t This is only one of many ways the 
y and Army use Addressograph. 


Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 
in factories, production control systems, 
payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 
factory methods that save time, assure accu- 
racy, release needed manpower, and save 
money. Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get more 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 


Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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odern handling systems 


must be able to load and store materials 


of many sizes and weights. This condition 


is readily met by TOWMOTOR 


THE 24-HOURB ONE-(MAN)-GANG 


OHIO 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1/221 £. 152N0 STREET, 


STRAIGHT-GAS POWERED 
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CLEVELAND 10, 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


| production. 


| Thomas Kennedy, s 


the U.M.W., | for 
NWLB and former |] 
of Pennsylvania. 
eA Lengthy Job—F\ 
mittee probably will | 
figures accurate enou; 
basis for a fair wag 
reasonable price adju 
group probably will t 
months, to finish its j 

The question of h 
nine hours a day und 
by the new agreement 
how much is travel t 

The contract purports t 
eight-hour work day, 45 
underground travel tin and a] 
ute lunch period, compared to th 
vious seven-hour work day, excly 
travel and lunch. ©; 
that more time is spent 
in working, thus increa 
the wage boost the miner 
@ How Much More | 
originally told NWLB t 
ute reduction in the Juncl 
the traditional 30 minutes, woul 
20,000,000 tons a year. On this 
NWLB assumes that the entire ¢ 
provides 80,000,000 tons a yer 
Allowing for pos 


| tigue, OPA set prices on the as 


| be produced. 


| to fight NWLB 


that about 60,000,000 tons ex 
Ickes pr 
Vinson that he only exp 
tion boost of about 40,0 

Operators who reluctant 
appro\y l 
ment which Ickes and | { 
dent John | ag ah sig 
the miners’ pay by 


a \\ 


| find themselves in tan posit 


Unless thev sign an ag 
Lewis, they mav not get 
back for the duration of the 
OPA and Vinson are p 
to force them to bear part 
creased cost of the contract. 
passing it all along to the pul 
There is no assurance per: tl 
ers, who say the Ickes-L« 
“paves the way for an ultimate viet 
will offer them terms as favorable 
e Stricter Next Time—N\WLB. » 


| stiffened its back after Ickes forced 


| sist, 


| 


pact down its throat with the! 
general coal strike in progress, | 
in order to “‘save face,” 
observance of its policic 
mine contract comes bef 
Relatively inconsequent 
troversy over the retroactive pavme 
$40 to each miner provide d under 
original Illinois agreemet 
NWLB modified. Ickes wo 
$40 because the liability w 
pnor to government 0] 
would like the operators 
hasn’t the authority to 0 
Operators admit that th 
wind up paying it, meanw 
ing to do so for bargaining 
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pses into the wonder world of tomorrow 


A MAGIC EYE for every kitchen! 


just one of the wonders of 
onics, promised for the post- 
future. In the new kitchen, an 
ronic tube will test the fresh- 
sof such foods as meat and 
s. If suspected foods glow a 
ge green color under its in- 
ble rays—they are no longer 
d to eat. 
kience is going to produce a lot 
azing helps for better living, 
rr the war. New conveniences. 
w products. And new packages 
those products. 
revention of spoilage and soil- 
will be a “must” for every 


package. Packages will be more 
efficient, more protective, more 
self-selling. Keener competition 
and improvements in merchan- 
dising and distribution methods 
will demand the maximum in sci- 
entific packaging skill. 

The packaging knowledge we 
have gained during eighteen peace- 
tine years of research and devel- 
opment is now being amplified in 
the solving of many wartime pack- 
aging problems. This accumula- 
tion of experience will serve well 
in post-war packaging and mer- 
chandising, in which, we firmly 


believe, Cellophane will play a 
vital part. 


FREE BOOKLET 


An interesting booklet containing this and 
other advertisements in our Business Week 
series, ““Glimpses into the Wonder World 
of Tomorrow,” is yours for the asking. 
Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 
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"We are enthusiastic 
over the way 


SPEEDI-DRI 


is cleaning our floors,” 
writes 
Don M. Sawyer, Personnel Manager 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Among our many unsolicited 
letters of praise for SPEEDI-DRI 
is one from Bliss & Laughlin, 
Inc., makers of cold-finished 
steels and shafting, in which they 
say: “We attempted to clean up 
the oil and dirt with soaps and 
powders but none was satis- 
factory. But after only one appli- 
cation of SPEEDI-DRI, the oil and 
dirt have been practically elimi- 
nated and the clean concrete is 
once again showing up. We were 
skeptical, at first, that SPEEDI-DRI 
would clean our floors and also 
provide a firm footing. Now 
there is absolutely no doubt in 
our mind that it does both jobs.” 


There'll be no doubt in your mind, either, 
once you try this remarkably effective 
product that soaks up oil and grease, 
retards fire, saves workmen's shoes from 
oil rot, improves employee morale (espe- 
cially among women workers), brightens 
up the shop, cuts the cost of housekeeping 
and conserves vital manpower by saving 
on materials and labor, and helps to re- 
duce insurance rates by cutting down 
slipping and falling accidents. That's a lot 
for one product to do, but SPEEDI-DRi 
does it! 


Try SPEEDI-DRI in your plant. Prompt serv- 
ice from warehouses in leading cities. Un- 
limited, priority-free supply 


Ask for demonstration or free sample. If 
water or water-soluble oils are used, re- 
quest SOL-SPEEDI-DRI. 


GPEEDI DR! 


ast 
on AND ore 


SUPPLIERS 
East — REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Parts Squeezed 


Repetition of last year’s 
| bottleneck seen in prosecution 
| of truck, farm equipment, and 
| construction machine programs. 


WPB is in fairly comfortable shape 
on materials now, but it still has plenty 
of components trouble. In fact, pres- 
ent components bottlenecks are likely 
to be even harder to break than the 
shortages of a year ago which forced 
WPB to extend scheduling to certain 
essential parts entering war production. 

Also complicating the present situa- 

tion is the fact that components short- 
ages are concentrated in the automotive 
category. 
e The Big Push—Last November, WPB 
was trying to push through simultane- 
ously the rubber program, the destroyer- 
escort production schedule, the high- 
octane gas program, and expansions in 
steel and aluminum. This resulted in 
critical bottlenecks in such component 
parts as valves and fittings, turbines, 
fans and blowers, bearings, and the like, 
which were needed by the various pro- 
grams in unprecedented quantities. 

To break the bottlenecks, WPB 
started scheduling components under 
Order M-293, issued in February, 1943. 
This froze production schedules and re- 
quired WPB authorization on new com- 
ponent purchases. The program helped, 
but still the steel and aluminum ex- 
pansions were held up because of com- 
ponent shortages. 

e Another Squeeze Ahead—Today, 
WPB has a similar problem. Three im- 


medium 
“< and 


eal iT 
equip 


portant programs for ])44_4, 
equipment, and constriction ; 
—will need record niinber , 
gears, brakes, springs, 
missions, piston ring: 

This parts bottlene 
from manpower short 
dries and forge sho, 
and forgings are turn 
chined elsewhere into 

But while some fou 
ing at 50% of capacity o: 
labor shortages, finishing plant, ,, 
ing manpower trouble, too, (yp. 
ring manufacturer recently y, 
ing 30% below schedule pe 
couldn’t get workers. 
@ Of Equal Rank—The truck »,; 
for 1944 is a “must” 
farm a program (BW_\, 
"43,p19) has strong political } 
and 90% of the construct 
program is for the armed 
seas. 

Thus, it won’t be easy to cut the 
sure on components by delaying 
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8 until the others are in theme" last 
—which is what WPB did last yea; ™ P 
the steel and aluminum expansic:gmme"S P' 

pencil: 


grams. 
@ Army Helps—While WPB is y 
up a plan af alien, the Amy is y 
pressure to do what it can to 
Formulas on 0 parts requirer 
are being cut where possible. Ordq 
orders have been taken out of 
foundries and forge shops to ¢ 
them to work on axles and other 
The same is being done with truck 
plants. 

As things stand, automotive 
doubt that more than 75% of the 
ent Army program could be ; 


through in 1944, especially the h 


ded: 7 


expect 
ing for 
me fr 
ibout 
ina cl 
to off 
planne’ 


| LST’S COME FAST 


It took only an hour for shipyard 
workers at Ambridge, Pa., to celebrate 
Navy Day. Instead of slowing produc- 
tion, the occasion actually speeded de- 


liveries of the LST (Landing Ship- 


bd job 
ne Mc 
t tax-s 
for an 
e-work 
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I it up 
ast we 
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Tank) invasion craft to the Navy 4 
—Oct.25’43,p17). The ceremony 


m oO 
llamet 


American Bridge Co. plant seit Gis” hi; 
LST on its trial run, launched anoqjffortlar 
(above), pulled a third from its b ed 


ing berth, and laid the keel #1 
fourth—all in one hour's time. 


iness 
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aedium trucks requiring heavy 
, and forgings also needed by 
equipment and construction ma- 


‘ 
! 


Enough Tires?—Some _ believe 
won't be enough suitable tires for 
shat many vehicles. Some war 
are being taken out of Akron to 
ui] possible capacity there back to 
ht more machines will have to 
nJled to curn out heavy-duty tires. 
eover, the automotive industry 
convinced that present synthetic 
» has proved satisfactory for com- 


yw is! vehicles, 

vo .grtland’s Plan 

aw Postwar projects outlined 
cil badlllMoses would cushion against 
civice esby providing 20,000 jobs, 
would cost $60,000,000. 


4. Mlerly last summer, business and civic 
“BB; in Portland, Ore., worried about 


i eal 
win \ding postwar employment, got out 
pencils and did some figuring. 
bine ded: 76,000 Jobs—A survey among 
ny ic age J. Kaiser’s 90,000 shipyard work- 


ndicated that 449 of them were 
ying to pack their bags when the 
~“Ordgggended and hit the road for home. 
4 16,000 housewives were planning 
-fageave their jobs and go back to the 
‘ther qqagen. But at least 80,000 war veterans 
Biexpected to swarm over the area 
ing for work. 
ive eqgpme rough calculations indicated 
if the fame about 246,000 workers would be 
ye pga city that normally has 170,000 
the hag (0 offer. So Portland’s problem, as 
planners saw it, was to create 76,000 
hd job opportunities for postwar. 
he Moses Plan—Portland and four 
t tax-supported units raised $100,- 
for an engineering study of possible 
e-work projects and hired Robert 
ss, New York City park planner, to 
dit up. 
pst week, Portlanders eagerly read 
s report to see what they had re- 
ed for their $100,000. The city’s 
ners had aimed at a program that 
ld cost about $100,000,000 and em- 
30,000 persons for 18 months after 
war. Moses found that a $60,000,- 
construction plan employing “a 
g number up to 20,000 for two 
§ represents all the area can afford.” 
mtland Satisfied—Major projects se- 
d include a long-haul bus terminal 
be built near the union railroad sta- 
-an claborate civic center, beautifi- 


VW 

wi. of the waterfront along the 
nt ‘amette River, and a cross-city “ex- 
ell ” J 


highway. 

Portlanders generally were satisfied 
the area had a shia, at least, on 
h to base a “cushion” postwar pro- 
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Sacreiltry of War-Boss 


becomes “assistant” with 
Souda Seibee 


“I've become a real executive assis- 
tant to the chief, now that our 
office is equipped with Sound- 
Scribers. While he is dictating, 
interviewing or negotiating, I can 
be doing other important work. 
My presence isn’t needed to take 
down what is said. SoundScriber 


does that — makes an infallible 
record of every word whether it’s 
one man dictating or several men 
in conference. 


“and here’s another great time saver! Before, 
when I had to sit in on interviews or negotia- 
tions, I also had to type all my notes imme- 
diately, for future reference. Now, with 
SoundScriber all I do is file the featherlight 
disc—in less space than a letterhead—and 
presto! There’s a permanent, indisputable 
record of exactly what was said and agreed 
upon. SoundScriber discs are unbreakable—can be played 
back as many times as necessary, or portions transcribed 
if the need arises.” 


Executives who need indisputable records of negotiations, 
conferences, etc., or wish to speed their dictation, should 
investigate SoundScriber’s modern method. You can get 
SoundScribers now, if your work is war essential. Wire or 
write for descriptive folder. The SoundScriber Corpora- 


tion, Dept. B-3, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 
Copyright 1943, The SeundScriber Corp 


ce 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


best describes the 7” 
wafer thin SoundScriber 
disc. Can be mailed or 
filed like a letter. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 
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WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL 


THE Harrisburg Steel Corpo- 
ration controls the manufac- 
ture of Seamless Steel 
Cylinders, Couplings, Pump 
Liners and Drop-forged Steel 
Flanges because Harrisburg 
makes the steel to fit the 
product. 


Harrisburg Oil-field products 
are custom - built, because 
supervision of the manufac- 
ture of your particular re- 
quirements begins at the 
open-hearth and ends only at 
the point of shipment. 


Consult our Engineer- 
ing Department about 
your future require- 
ments . . . they will 
be glad to give you 
the benefit of an ex- 
perience built during 
the ninety years Har- 
tisburg has continu- 
ously served American 
Industry. 


H’ 
HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WPEB is ready to rey 
vanadium, moly, cobai 
possibly tungsten ron | 

| allocation list. 


War Production B 
remove from allocati 
loys, vanadium, mol 
balt, and possibly tung 
turning point in what 

| cal situation since De 

| @ Special Properties for St 

| the backbone of the wa 
materials are the carti 
that hold the backbon 
add to its strength. Ot 

| allocation include tanta] 

| nickel, and columbium 

| used in some of the n 

steels, is not under allo 

and aluminum are allo. 
under WPB branches se; 
steel division. Copper is 
alloy, aluminum as a de 
in steel making. 

Manganese is an essential 
ent in all steel making 

alloys are added to im; ; 

ability, toughness, machinabilit 

sile strength, and other sj 

to the special steels. 

eu. S. 

attacked Pearl Harbor, the U. § 

caught in a short position with re 


el-|i A 


and nickel, but in fairly go 
other alloys. We now have ‘ 
stockpile of nickel, six months 


year’s reserve of manganes 
and tungsten. 

Alloy steel output was 3, 
in 1939, 8,200,000 tons | 
will approximate 13,500,000 tons 
year. Because the supply of alloy 


0.( 


1 


ty 


not be doubled and redoubled in § 


years, WPB and the industry 
out national emergency NI 


| formulas, to provide needed quali 
| and at the same time require less md 
| chrome, 
’42,p61). By the middle of this | 
about 25% of the alloy steels being} 


and vanadium 


duced were NE lean-alloy steels 


e Foreign Supply Keeps Up-Si 


expediting of shipments and the 


were responsible for the inflow of m 


] 


ganese from Brazil, Africa, and In 
vanadium from Peru and southwest 
rica; chrome from Rhodesia and Tu 


tungsten from China, Bolivia, and 


zil; and nickel from New Caledonia 
Government money was used to 
ploit marginal deposits, both m % 
country and abroad. Since supplies 
more comfortable, the U.S., a3 4 
metals customer of Latin America, 
a delicate problem of readjustment 
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there. M! irginal production in this 
i is being closed down first, on 
ounds of Manpower savings. 
sar Policy at Stake—Also involved 
. problem of stockpiling for the 
Dalt {rmy authorities are said to lean 
. 7 policy of tapering off the sup- 
om a and waiting until after the war 
“in a long-term permanent stock- 
" plan, as provided for in the 
sham bill now pending in the 
7B’ removal of allocations on 
. or four alloys will not mean that 
wation measures will be relaxed 
diately, but it does mean less paper 
and less red tape for producers and 
s, Allocation means individual per- 
for each shipment. When alloca- 
are removed, producers have to 
:t shipments monthly. 
» Immediate Easing—Since WPB 
sols melting schedules and limits 
 Bibotories to a 60-day supply, alloy 
1. Cpl users won't be able to expand con- 
hye dipotion or build up stocks immedi- 
vom. But some industry observers be- 
a more liberal use policy with 


ving ampect to steel is in prospect. 
> "BP hile ferro-alloys are easier, the alloy 
| inom! situation still has one melting 


ind agpiem: how to shift alloy steel orders 
mn openhearth furnaces to electric 
ility. paces so as to utilize fully the grow- 
| quiiqlmm clectric furnace capacity. 

"Bi September, 1943, alloy steel out- 
en jg of electric furnaces was 332,259 
|. § J while alloy steel produced in open- 
h regmeths totaled 701,786 tons. By De- 
tungammber, the monthly electric furnace 
suppiggmecity will have expanded to 451,000 
0) a. This means that some 100,000 
’ sy of electric furnace capacity monthly 
n, agg De standing idle unless orders are 
romigumeed. 

sts $10 Ton More—Many alloy cus- 
000 qlers don’t want to shift to electric 
‘ear, @™paces because this results in costs $10 
her than the openhearth steel. Elec- 
furnace steel is better quality, it re- 
es processing costs in many instances, 
I is required for such things as air- 
t motors and structural members. 
for many uses, the extra quality is 
sidered unnecessary. 
Dpenhearths making alloy steel can 
m out four tons of it for every five 
‘of regular carbon steel they ordi- 
ily would make. Thus, over-all steel 
ut would be increased if the open- 
iths were freed from alloy steel pro- 
tion, 
kulings Help Some—W PB’s Steel Di- 
in has appealed to the claimant 
cies and their war contractors, as 
lias the steel producers, to shift alloy 
bers to electric furnaces. WPB has 
to Med that seven types of alloy steel 
in et be made only in the electric 
ies ace, 
; cigitven so, the problem has yet to be 
-a, ed. Reports of electric furnaces that 
ent MP Standing idle because of lack of 
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Since 1906, an “‘E”’ for excellence has been 
awarded to units of our fleet, identifying the 
ships and personnel who exceed even the high 
traditions of our Navy in their efficiency of 
operation and maneuver. 

Today the combined Army and Navy Boards 
of Recognition award a similar “E” to indus- 
trial workers engaged in war production. 

This coveted emblem of excellence has been 
awarded to the men and women of Davidson 
Manufacturing Corporation as a citation for 
work achieved and as an inspiration to ever in- 
crease production. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1020-60 West Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico. 


Manufacturers of Davidson Duplicators, Folding Machines, and Laboratory 
Tested Supplies 


PRODUCE IT On A 
‘The word “Davidson” is a trademark for the combination offset and letterpress duplicating machine 
(and the other products) manufactured by Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 
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SKINNER “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
| STEAM ENGINES 


are generating economical, 
dependable electric power 
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ORE than 2,000 power users, in industries and institutions of various 

types, have found it more economical to generate their own electric 
power with Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines than to purchase 
power from the local utility. 

The outstanding performance of “Universal Unaflow” engines has 
demonstrated the truth of our claim that they are “the most economical 
steam engines built.” Their high economy is permanent— maintained 
panne pe the life of the engine. Scores of installations have been paid for 
out of savings in fuel, or in comparison with purchased power. 

Long life is another inherent quality of Skinner engines. Many of them 
have been operating twenty-five years or longer. In fact, the first poppet- 
valve unaflow engine produced in the United States was built by Skinner 
Engine Company in 1913 and is still in operation. 

Although you may have a seemingly low rate per kilowatt-hour for on 
chased power, it will pay you to investigate, for postwar planning, how 
much lower your cost will be for power eval by Skinner “Universal 
Unaflow" Steam Engines. 


Our Seventy Yh4 Anniversary 


1868 - 1943 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY (2°rocs ERIE, PA. 
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orders are increasing. 
forced to order some 
having electric steel 
their orders from open! 
@Some Idle Furnaces 
predicament of some 
operators is that of C 
It now has an annual 
000 tons of electric fu 
this month will bring 
newly completed furna 
other 150,000 tons. Ar 
actually has been hay 
more than a month kec 
capacity fully occupied 
For the first nine 
year, 72% of the alloy 
duced in openhearths, 2 
furnaces. About 200 
monthly openhearth cap 
from alloy to carbon ste 
uary and September. 


|Prize: A River 


Irrigation and navigai 
interests clash over method 
developing Missouri's basin, 
third group seeks compromis 


Two huge development 
each calculated to cost in t 
hood of a billion dollars 
signed to utilize the runoff of the! 
souri River watershed—have 
head on: 

(1) The Mississippi Valley Devd 
ment Assn. warns that mor f 
the Missouri basin must be rel 
navigation. 

(2) The National Reclamation A 
with big plans for up-river 
and power generation, is equally d 
mined to proceed with its project 
@ Mississippi Warning—T he sharp 
ference between the two groups 
the militancy with which they ar 
pared to press their conflicting prog 
came into the open a few days ag 
Reclamation Assn.’s meeting in De 
W. S. Wilson, a guest from the Mi 
sippi Valley Assn., said that to rl 
any more water for irrigation from 
Fort Peck Reservoir in Montana (c 
control dam on the Missouri) would 
danger health of cities and develops 
of navigation. 

Further, he said, if Fort Peck » 
is used for irrigation, it may be 
sary to draw more water—even fro! 
Great Lakes—to serve the lower Mi 
sippi River area. 
© To Go to Congress?—Chief eng 
for the Bureau of Reclamation, >. 
Harper, was just as firm. He sad 
should be room for a settlement 
warned that the fight will be came 
rectly to Congress if the Bureaus 
gram is interfered with. 


These are the opening moves 14 
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How 


“Honesty Engineering” 


helps prevent Loss of Personnel 


OT long ago a mid-west mercantile con- 

cern was suffering heavy manpower 
losses because of employee dishonesty. In one 
year alone, some scores of persons misap- 
propriated company funds and were dis- 
missed. Then U.S.F.&G.’s unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan was put into effect. Result: 
manpower losses due to dishonesty dropped 
83% .« 
Engineering” helps stop employee dishonesty 
before it can start! 


. another example of how ‘‘Honesty 


Today, employee dishonesty is a threat to 
employers great and small. For while fidelity 
insurance can repay your financial losses due 
to dishonesty, it cannot make good the loss 
of trained, hard-to-replace manpower. 


it was to meet this problem that U.S.F.&G. 
developed its unusual Personnel-Protection 
Plan. The plan of “Honesty Engineering” 


helps reduce employee dishonesty in much 
the same way that safety engineering and fire 
prevention work have reduced accidents and 
cut fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in bonding em- 
ployees, the Personnel-Protection Plan not 
only insures you against loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses undesir- 
able personnel and prevents waste in training; 
(2) through tested methods helps keep good 
employees from going wrong; (3) helps em- 
ployers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts which often lead to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to give 
you more information about how the Person- 
nel-Protection Plan helps you keep your 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult 
him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities - Agents Everywhere 


U.S. EK «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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ee et ONE 
® 


cheerful, newsy letter from you in 
a clever, ready-to-mail folder con- 
taining 10 Perfect Personna Pre- 
cision Double Edge Blades. Blade 
Mail can be sent to anyone in the 
U.S. A.or to Service Men anywhere, 
any time, first class, 


PERSONNA BLADE CO., INC. 
s 599 MADISON AVE., N.Y. C, 


_HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA - 


New York - Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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A FIGHT OVER WATER 


Which takes precedence, irrigation or navigation? 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


, eee Konsos City; Mo " o. 


a 


navigation 
--channel” 


ers 


iil io ha 


—————_ — 


tle to determine the future development 


| of a region covering 528,000 square 


miles, supporting one-tenth the popula- 
tion of the United States along a 
stream 2,700 miles long with an average 
discharge of 40,000,000 acre-feet yearly. 
@ System of Reservoirs—Rival plans are 
fairly well developed. W. G. Slean, a 
senior engineer of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, has worked for several years 
on one, to cost about $867,000,000. 
He wants reservoirs that would store 
47,000,000 more acre-feet of water to 
irrigate 4,400,000 additional acres of 
land. 

One of the reservoirs alone would 
store 16,000,000 acre-feet, or half the 
capacity of Lake Mead behind Boulder 
Dam. 

Some 950,000 kilowatts of power 

would be developed. 
@ Engineers Draft Report—The Corps 
of Army Engineers (which has spent 
some $325,000,000 on _ navigation, 
roughly equal to past irrigation expendi- 
tures, and which built and operates the 
Fort Peck reservoir) has a plan, run up 
in three months this summer on de- 
mand from the House Committee on 
Flood Control, but embodying the dis- 
cussion of years. 

Not yet released, this plan would cost 
close to a billion dollars, would envis- 
age a total storage capacity of 73,000,- 
000 acre-feet, would contemplate build- 
ing about 100 multiple-purpose dams, 
would first insure a 9-ft. river stage 
up to Sioux City and maybe beyond— 
and would then provide for irrigation 
@ Hopeful Mediator—In between is the 
Missour Valley States Committee, or- 
ganized last spring (BW-—Jun.26'43, 


p50), modeled on the Commit{iiiijradio 
Fourteen of the Colorado River 
composed of two members nar 
the governors of each of eight M 
Valley states, with the governos 
oficio members. “Now, boys,” in 
pleaded its chairman, Gov. Midios 
Sharpe of South Dakota, at 
“Jet’s get together on this thi pur 
Purpose of the states’ committe 
reconcile all views, work toward a 
ble interstate compact apportioni 
use of Missouri River water faith 
promote river development. 
@ How They Line Up—Fight | 
members are Montana, Wy 
South and North Dakota (upper! 
Missouri, lowa, Kansas, and Ne 
(lower basin). Colorado, until no 
interested, 1s expected to join 9 
throw in with the upper basin sty 
Even so they’re outnumbered a 
ulation—3 2 million people to 9. 
lion lower down—and the dispani 
be much greater should the } 
West join the lower Missoun 
states in demanding the 9-ft. nav 
channel on Missour River betomiingys 
gation needs are recognized. 
@ Lack of Unity—Upper Missoun 
taries have been developed for Hipowor 
tion, the lower stream for mv” 
But in between there’s about 4 
of the basin that hasn’t had a pt 
interest in either development 5 
South Dakota farmers many ve 
developed a project to lift wate 
the river for irrigation. ‘hen ¢ 
succession of wet vears and the | 
died Now the Bureau of Reciat 
has rebuilt it, to irrigate 14,50 
ot land beginning next year. 
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gpiguTe TO AMERICA'S RADIO INDUSTRY...WORKING TOGETHER FOR VICTORY 


Be HERE-a Knock at the Door 
means a Neighbor Calling 


~ 
. 


AQ 


is countries, that knock might be 
tapo—and death, if you had been 
ing to American news from Algiers 
tish news from London or the un- 
pund radio. 
merica, no one cares if you listen 
my stations—their propaganda is 
good for a hearty laugh. But for 
sed war news, we tune to our own 
ns. We know that we will hear every 
ant news break that won’t help 
nemy. 
io has done much to make Ameri- 
he best informed people on earth. 
¢hthe ingenuity and skill of Amer- - 
radio manufacturers, fine-quality 
ave been brought within the reach 
one, 
lie today American radio makers 


o _ Bvted solely to the cause of Allied 
“OS My, important new techniques de- 
YS, MA under stress of war will bring you 
Gov. adiosand other electronic products 
‘at the war is won, 
lis thai purchase of War Bonds will help 
ymmittey American fighting men with the 
oward ag t finest equipment. 
portion 
ter fairl eer 
ont. ih \ : 
Eight | As Ef 
ie Ne 
(upper Sir Ae 
and Ne An: ¥ 
until i pe . 
ui i 
yaSin Sid _ » = 
dered a =, 
le to 9. : ” 
dispar ‘ AY a 
the \ 
aad in the field of Radio- Electronic 
. ol h, RCA Laboratories are proud 
- 1a" privilege of serving America’s great 
et betor industry in its united war against 
ed. is. When the day of Victory comes, 
lissoun Mi through basic research, will con- 
ed for owork hand in hand with American 
yr navi ers for better and more useful 
bout 2 g*@ipment in our peacetime world. 
ad a pi 
ent 3S 
iny yea 
t wate! e Ter 
[hen ¢ 
G R C'A Laboratories ROT 
Reclam = 
14,800 
: A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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FINANCIAL HURDLES 


The difficulties that ordinarily 
attend the financing of industrial 
enterprises on any large scale, are 
multiplied by abnormal war-time 


hazards. 


Your own business, like thousands 
of others, may be operating on a 
stepped-up basis which is straining 
your capital beyond the limit of 
effectiveness. Or perhaps, in hold- 
ing down production to your capital 
capacity, you must forego many 
opportunities for additional profit. 


In either case, our COMMERCIAL 
FINANCING DIVISION is at 
your service to analyze your require- 
ments and provide the funds you 
need, without any interference with, 
or restrictions on your management. 


We are assisting many new clients 


Commercial Credit Company 


today in a variety of situations. For 
instance, we assist in financing the 
purchase of a business, or if working 
capital is needed, we will make ad- 
vances against receivables, inven- 
tory or machinery. 


LIMITED LOSS LIABILITY 


Some clients obtain working cash 
by anticipating collections. Our 
Limited Liability contract elimi- 
nates the risk of serious loss through 
the failure of their debtors to meet 
obligations. 


The advantages in COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT financing service are 
worth your investigation now. An 
executive will be glad to explain 
them either through correspondence 
or personal interview, at your con- 
venience. 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


| appeal to the U. S. Supreme ¢ 
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Acres for Sale 


North Dakota !aw bs, 
corporate ownership of | 
land, sets absentee landloys 
liquidating holding 


“Here's your hat; wl 
the state of North Da! 
legal effect to all farm 
tions, whether dome 
whether organized for 
ing, or merely the o 
Dakota farm property 
gage foreclosure 

@ Landlords Liquidate—\j4 |), 
rations, responding in 
don’t want to stay wh the 
wanted, are getting out 
as fast as they can sell. N 
owned farms have revert 
through noncompliance 
at public auction by North D 
counties—the procedur 
North Dakota’s unique ( 
Act. The act was upheld 
North Dakota Supreme ( 
uary, after apparently tl 
of corporations to void 1 


still be taken. 


It all goes back to the pitch? 
the early thirties Farm resol 
pay on mortgages, lost their lai f th 
porations which had invested inf brou 
mortgages. with 
@ Direct Actionists—From Popu ictio 
through those of the Nona O 
League and the Farmers Unionjjj form 
kota farmers have risen at inte natic 
against prevailing conditions. In et 
under Farmers Union leadership, arce 
initiated the Corporate Farm Acti am. 
by popular vote, put it into the mm facil 
books. ttle 


The act provided that no cof 
tion could engage in the busin 


farming in North Dakota with th the 
exception of cooperatives 75% { 
members were actually farmer The 
corporations must dispose of alljgj™pecren 
except “such as is reasonably neogy lim 
in their business” within ten ' do bi 
the date of the act. The time ence. 
corporate farming became Jul 1B atrac 
hence the current liquidation. with 
@ Repeal Effort Fails—In 19/gge° 
North Dakota legislature was * € 
mes 


repeal the act, but 5,000 Farmer 
members crowded into Bi 
through a blizzard, and the legi 
hastily dropped the repealer 

Corporations—the test case bein 


arter 
No ¢ 
ae pro 
able 


of Asbury (Minn.) Hospital ¥ Eo 
County, N. D.—sought to enjoin Gp, 
tion of the act. The state ih.) 
Court, in a little-publicized « te sh 
unanimously upheld the legislate dim 
@ Substance of the Decision-\ Rl sta 
contentions against the act, as gi. 
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July 2 
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WO RULES THE AIR 


Sharp differences on the extent 
4 federal and state contro] over 
sctwar aviation flared at the first 
\y wr i . 
Nutional Clinic of Domestic Plan- 
ning. Delegates to the sessions in 
)kahoma City, Nov. 11-13, cov- 
eed just about every shade of 
ypinion — aircraft manufacturers, 
srline operators, fixed base oper- 
sors, representatives of the per- 
nal airplane industry, and mem- 
ers of the National Assn. of State 
Aviation officials from 31 states. 

The states’ rights rumpus was 
precipitated when Col. Edgar S. 
Correll, president of the Air ‘Trans- 
port Assn., spoke in favor of the 
Lea bill which would revise the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Opponents 
contend the bill would deny the 
dates any voice in regulation of 
postwar aviation. And, in these 
days when prospects are bright for 
, multiplicity of wholly intrastate 
feeder lines, this is a jealous point 
The conference chairman, Gill 
Robb Wilson, at first scheduled 
debate on the cuestion, then an- 
nounced that both groups had 
reed to call it off. Later it was 
found that several conference 
solutions embodied provisions 
fof the Lea bill, but the state group 
brought forth its own platform 
vith a resolution to postpone 
action on the bill. 

Other recommendations—uni- 
form procedure on contract termi- 
nation, passenger and express serv- 
ice to smaller towns, national air 
parcel post, a separate Army air 
am, and 1,900 new air fields to 
facilitate personal flying—caused 
little stir. 


the court, may be summarized in 
net: 

The state may classify corporations 
cently from natural persons, and 
py limit their activities; and their right 
do business is through comity, acqui- 
ence, or license, rather than through 
tract or as a vested right, and it may 
withdrawn at any time. The reserva- 
bi of powers relating to corporations, 
en expressed in the constitution, be- 

és in effect part of the corporate 
iter or of the permit to do business. 
No deprivation of property without 
¢ process of law is involved, as a rea- 
able time to dispose of the property 
B given, and there was no sudden or 
pricious requirement of disposal. 

ere is no violation of the consti- 
nal provision that citizens of each 
pte shall be entitled to all privileges 
( immunities of citizens in the sev- 
om s, because a corporation is not 
citizen,” 
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in a handy cylin- 
der, ready to go to work on an 
instant’s notice, lives a mighty 
giant, named Carbon Dioxide. 
A container only 39/i6 by 
91/, inches holds 42,000 
foot-pounds of energy! Kidde 
engineers have developed 
many interesting applications 
for this bottled power. 


es 
ro Ss escuc l ne in 


of af e 
fin mid-sit  pon dioxide from 
down at 


small Kidde cy 


Nis fire breaks 
car 
cid Pan xing fire 


rit-—© 


Walter Kidde & Company has devoted 
itself to the science of harnessing gases- 
under-pressure. War has greatly ad- 
vanced the scope of this work. New uses 
are constantly being discovered, which 
will promote the comfort and safety of 
the postwar world. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 1121 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, NW. J. 
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T H E WA R_ano BUSINESS ABROAD 


UNRRA Eyes Europe’s Needs 


Estimates of Allied governments indicate that first six 
months of liberation will cost $2,000,090,000 for relief, and that 
almost half of this can be supplied by Europe itself. 


Ihe United Nations Relief & Reha- 
bilitation Administration is now work- 
ing on specific estimates of Europe’s 
postwar needs. 

Prepared in London by the Inter- 
allied Committee on Postwar Require- 
ments, the estimates fill a fat volume, 
include hundreds of detailed tables, and 
cover two years of study by exile govern- 
ment experts, British and American offi- 
cials, and by war intelligence agencies. 
Delegates of the 44 united and associ- 
ated nations are now studying this re- 
port at the Atlantic City conference. 

Denmark, without a government in 

exile, has not provided full data. Russia, 
which remained outside the committee, 
is expected to provide estimates soon. 
Enemy needs have been surveyed sepa- 
rately. 
@ First Six Months—In round numbers, 
the needs of the eight occupied coun- 
tries during the first six months of lib- 
eration are placed at 50,546,000 tons 
(45,855,000 metric tons), with an esti- 
mated value of $2,000,000,000. 

The outstanding feature of the esti- 
mates is the expectation that Europe 
will be able to supply close to 50% of 
the total requirements of the eight 
countries if all are liberated simultane- 
ously, or within a brief span of time. 
Thus only 25,887,000 tons (23,485,000 
metric tons) are scheduled to require 
shipping. This portion of relief needs 
—which will come from Britain, the 
U.S., and other non-European sources— 
will cost between $1,000,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 in the first six-month 
period. 

@ Shipped Needs Estimated—Relief aid 
requiring shipping is estimated in tons 
(000 omitted) as follows: 

France . 

Poland 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norwav 

Czechoslovakia .. 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 


On the basis of these estimates, how- 
ever, European countries will contribute 
important percentages of the total im- 
port requirements through intra-Euro- 
pean trade during the initial half-year 
(table). None is expected to have sur- 

luses of foodstuffs, oilseeds and fats, 
P der, hides, medicine, or rubber. In 
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monetary terms, this internal capacity 
to meet relief and reconstruction needs 
is valued at better than $500,000,000. 
@ Revised Downward—Since the first an- 
alysis of this report on Europe’s relief 
needs (BW-—Jul.17’43,p38), estimates 
have undergone downward adjustments: 
food from 10,000,000 to 7,332,000 
metric tons; oilseeds, oils and fats, from 
1,300,000 to 1,076,000 metric tons; and 
seeds from 1,000,000 to 292,000 metric 
tons. 

Recently, a third screening occurred 
at the hands of a secret Anglo-American 
group which included the Averell Har- 
riman staff in London and the British 
Young-Sinclair committee. Although 
UNRRA officials avoid discussion of the 
estimates thus arrived at, they have 
special significance because they are ad- 
justed to the calendar of military opera- 
tions and the realities of supply condi- 
tions under continuing U. S.-British 
war production and raw material pro- 
curement programs. 

@ May Run to Ten Billions—Of primary 
importance to American business are 
two aspects of UNRRA’s program: (1) 
the ultimate cost and methods of re- 


payment; and (2) the imp 
requirements on the U. 
Despite discussion to 
total relief needs for the 
month rehabilitation peri 
between $5,000,000,000 
000,000. As little as p 
total will be outright cha 
nations will be asked 
UNRRA with capital fo 
and invaded countries wil 
this pool as need arises. 
@One Percent of Income—jp.3 
countries willing and able to pay. 
as Belgium, the Soviet Union. 7 
Netherlands, and Norway 
ute funds immediately. A 
a plan proposed some 
adopted, will be asked to c 
of their national income, 
to another scheme, a per ca " 
Assuming that import necds wil] 
proximate those suggested by the , 
mittee’s report—and partial liberay 
of Europe, by reducing intra-Europe 
trade, may boost per-country imp 
from abroad—the P ad to be 
by the U. S. wili vary from zero to ( 
or 70% depending upon the comm 
ity. Britain, for instance, is expect 
to supply most of the imported « 
some 2,990,000 metric tons. 
e Four ary Areas—Allocation of 
quirements has been made on the la 
of four supply areas: (1) the Unit 
Kingdom; (2) other European, incu 
ing the Mediterranean basin; (3) Ca 
ada, the U. S., Central America, { 
Caribbean, West Africa, and non-Me 
terranean North Africa; and (4) Sov 
America, the rest of Africa, India, A 
tralia, and New Zealand. 
In the “machinery and vehicles” c 


Supp 


Commodity Group 


Chemicals 

Fertilizers, pesticides 

Rubber, crude and reclaimed 
Wood, woodpulp, cork . 

Paper 

Hides, leather, footwear 

Textiles, clothing 

Petroleum and products 
re ee ree 
Nonmetallic minerals 

Base metals and products 
Machinery and vehicles ......... 


* Official tables converted from metric to short 


Relief for Europe: First Six Months 


Europe is expected to supply many 
of its immediate postwar needs it- 
self, and each country will have sur- 
pluses available for export to other 
liberated countries. Should all eight 


occupied nations be freed, only half 
of their deficiencies during the first 
six months would require the use of 
ships to transport goods from non- 
European sources. 


Total Percent of 
Total Supplied 


Within Europe 


Total Import 

Needs From Needing 

All Sources Shipping 
(Thousands of Tons*) 


(2,000 ib.) tons. t For France from Algeria. 
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A] American business wavils wumediale postwar 
Unit e ' 4 
, incly 
TiCa, ¢ y 
on-Me 
+) Sou Statement by FREDERIC C. CRAWFORD 
dia, A President, National Association of Manufacturers 
es” ca 

BS joys winning the war is our number one job, it doesn’t mean 
half that postwar construction planning should be last on our list 
: i of things to do today. 
se of “You, your company or your community need not make a full-time 
non- project of what’s needed in the way of new or remodeled factories, 

buildings, homes or entire urban areas. There are plenty of com- 

+ of petent men available for this . . . highly trained architects and engi- 
plied neers .. . who need only the expression of your thoughts and the 
‘urope go-ahead to do the heavy thinking and pencil work for you. 


“Unless American business recognizes this planning responsibility 
immediately, the Federal Government again will be forced to insti- 
tute large public works programs to sustain ee After the 
armistice, private business cannot immediately absorb ten or eleven 


million war veterans and twenty million war workers. Plan Needs Now! 

“But if you start construction planning mow, America’s No. 1 industry, Building or rebuilding the needs 
the Building Profession, alone wil] be able to put seven-and-one-half of your factory, community or 
million workers into building jobs when the war ends. home is not a one-day job. If you 

ee ‘ A F , ; want immediate postwar con- 
One of the big things we’re fighting for today is free enterprise. struction you must let your archi- 
Exercise a little of it toward planning today, so that tomorrow it may tect or engineer start visualizing 


continue uninterrupted.” and planning today. Call him now! 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
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THE MIRACLE INSTRUMENT 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


Stainless Steel joined forces 
with medical science to make 
possible this modern miracle of 
bone surgery. 

It's a mechanical splint that 
helps our fighting men get about 
while broken bones are mend- 
ing. Although used exclusively 
today by the military services, it 
will be available for general 
hospital use after the war. This 
splint was originally developed 
by a veterinarian for animal 
bone surgery. It eliminates the 
need for bulky plaster, weights 
and pulleys, and provides the 
best means for treatment of 
fractures, bone graft or 
bone transfixation. 


And the job is a natural for 
Stainless !/ 


For Stainless Steel not “only 
provides protection against cor- 
rosion, but meets the tensile 
strength, finish and special 
hardness qualities needed for 
these parts. 


Perhaps there’s an idea in 
these Stainless qualities that 
will give extra benefits to 
your new or redesigned prod- 
ucts. And, of course, there are 
many additional Stainless 
properties that can give extra 
life and usefulness to machines, 
precision instruments, etc. 
Your nearby Carpenter rep- 
resentative can help you team 
up the Stainless properties 
that will help your products 
win greater success today— 
more sales tomorrow. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, J, **"** Appes; 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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Cad 
Carpenter 
STAINLESS STEELS 
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ROCKET RIVALRY 


Hardly an army in this war is with 
rocket artillery of som¢ type 
Russians have their Katusha (BY 
Sep.11’43,p34); the Americans }j 
the Bazooka (BW —Sep.25'43)) 
and the Germans have Rakaten 
several designations (BW —Sep 44s sec 
p#4). The latest Nazi jet-propuls 
shell is a 32-cm. incendiary bor 
captured in Sicily. Fired from { 
shipping crate (above), it takes 
amid smoke and flame on a high 
often inaccurate—trajectory. 


gory, Europe is expected to req 
some 325,000 tons—chiefly trucks, log 
motives and rolling stock, farm imp 
ments, and utility equipment—valued 
roughly $300,000,000. The U.SCat 
dian zone will supply about $150, 
000 worth, 25% to France, ano 
25% to Belgium and The Netherlang 
with the balance to be divided amo 
the remaining occupied countries. 
© Keeping It Flexible—Flexibility is 
keynote of UNRRA planning. Wh 
the relief needs of Europe might 
doubled or trebled by German plundé 
ing, it is being kept in mind that t 
estimated needs of the eight occupi 
countries could be reduced by a Germ 
capitulation, or, in the event of a lo 
war, fall due piecemeal over a lon 
eriod of time. In the latter event, 90 
iberated countries might be approac 
ing normalcy when others are liberat 
and thus be able to reduce the drain 
foreign markets. 

Fears that UNRRA will attempt 
world “new deal” on the U.S. cuff: 
unfounded. In the first place, Congiq 
has yet to appropriate funds for U 
participation and is in a balky moa 
Second, UNRRA has already scuppe" 


by 
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ATERPILLAR Tractor Company’s progressive engineers 
use the “hard and fast rule’ of TOCCO Induction Hard- 
ing to improve their products and cut costs. 


On gears, for example, TOCCO’s speedy, localized heating 
simizes the distortion problem, permits machining first, 
ben hardening ... real hardening, uncompromised by the 
ed for machining afterward. 


Results for the 25.7” diameter, 275-lb. “‘final drive gear” 
“Caterpillar’s” big 17.5-ton D-8 tractor: 


INGER LIFE. TOCCO hardening applies heat-treatment quickly 
»wearing surfaces, minimizes distortion, permits maximum 
sdening of gear teeth and thus helps to reduce wear. 


véS NICKEL. Use of plain carbon steel instead of alloy steel is 
aving 144,000 lbs. of scarce nickel per year. 


cans hgmgyts TOOL WEAR. Fellows’ shaper cutters had to be reground after 
5°43 pour gears. Crown-shaping tools now last for hundreds of gears. 


peeDS PRODUCTION. Heating time 90 seconds. Quenching time 
seconds. Floor-to-floor time about 4 minutes per gear. 


for better product at lower cost. Aren’t these your objectives 
..now and post-war? TOCCO engineers are at your service. 


HE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


' Se 
“— 

. req Sele 

icks, log 
rm imp 


-valued Weight of gear . . 275 lbs. 


a Pitch diameter .. . 
anol Face of teeth. ..... 


herlang a S. A.E. 1045 
d amo : 
Final hardness . 55-60 R.C. 
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We WARD and TAST ule 


TO PRODUCE BETTER PRODUCTS AT LOWER COST 


HARDENING, BRAZING, 
ANNEALING, HEATING 
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A COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
FOR EVERY WAR PLANT NEED 


If it were possible to quote the thousands of AMPLICALL users 
in a composite opinion of their experiences with improved plant 
operation and production, it would be phrased in—"'... we some- 
times wonder how we ever got along without this system’, RAULAND 
Sound Systems . . . expressed by the word AMPLICALL. . . are 
precisely engineered, in varied capacities, to meet the individual 
meg need. America’s war plants, from the smallest to the largest, 

ave found in AMPLICALL the superior qualities in paging 
and two-way communications which serve them dependably and 
profitably. Let us outline these many advantages to you without 
obligation in any way. Drop us a request line today. 


* « BACK THE ATTACK « BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS » 


; 


- Rauland employees 


_ The Ravland Corporatic 
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the hopes of some nation 
long-range development pr «rams yp 
the head of emergency r 

This does not mean th. 
has not been applied to p ning, J 
Balkans, always backward ; 
fertilizer, will be allotted ome 
of prewar usage, while other ireas. y hy 
the soil has been neglected, wij 
ceive only 25% more than was 
before the war. 

By and large, Europe’s neds are ¢ 
mated on the basis of prewar impo, 
(1935-37), bolstered by ( timates 
destruction and depreciation in both 
dustry and agriculture, and then , 
duced again to eliminate 4] mili, 
factors in prewar trade. 
eU. S. to Supply 5%—Actually, 4 
UNRRA plans are optimistic. Euro 
is currently believed to be 80% gf 
sufficient in foodstuffs, due in part to 
exceptional crop year, and, of the 
maining 20% to be supplied (to me 
the daily 2,000-calorie rate per capif 


set by UNRRA), the U.S. will og 
tribute only 25%, or 5 % of the tot 

In the nonagricultural  categorig 
UNRRA’s estimates are adjusted + 
quick conversion of existing I roped 
capacity to consumer-goods production 
since many industries in occupied zong 
were never converted to war but mere 
shut down to save raw materials an 
fuel. An immediate diversion of m 
material production to the needs 
civilian industry is expected to spec 
self-sufficiency in these lines 
@ To Skirt Politics—Chief problems ce 
ter around politics and unemploymen 
UNRRA hopes to steer clear of the fir 
despite the power relief could wid 
and despite the fact that exile gover 
ments which are now participating i 
UNRRA may not eventually  tegai 
power at home. 

Tentative target for employment 
50% of “normal” in private industy 
The remainder may be moved par! 
into agriculture and partly into reco 
struction gangs and other public work 
e A Start on Supplies—UNRRA’s ma 
job now is acquisition of supplies. ! 
‘start has been made by the Office « 
Foreign Relief & Rehabilitation Oper 
tions, now a part of Leo Crowley’s fa 
flung Foreign Economic Administratio 
In addition, the International Whe 
Conference has provided a 100,000,00 
bu. wheat relief pool; the Combin 
Food Board (Anglo-American-Canadia 
has for a year been stockpiling seeds an 
scheduling food production beyond i 
mediate needs; and other combine 


materials, and shipping) have bee 
studying and planning with !uropea 
relief in view. 

In addition to substantial stocks sc 
tered throughout the world, UNRR 
can count on Britain’s antiinvasid 
hoards should the European Fort 


crack suddenly. 
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J “you WERE WITH THE 
BURLINGTON, WEREN'T 
YOU, LIEUTENANT ? TELL 
ME HOW FREIGHT CARS 
FROM ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY GET INTO ONE 


cusTPSP 


I uropea 
oduction 
pied zon@ 
ut mere} 
erials an 


g Figs - 


tenant—See all those lines in the 

p at the bottom of this page? 
|. Giy're railroads. The red lines are 
~’ ‘PG Burlington and the black ones 
a lot of other railroads. 


C—The red lines hook up with the 
k lines in every direction, don’t 
9 


lems cer 
plovmen 
f the firs 
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eC goven 
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wtenant—Right. That’s why you 
the cars of so many different rail- 
isin every Burlington train. The 
rican railroads today are working 
easingle national system—and the 
rlington is a link between railroads 
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BURLINGTON TRAIN ?” 


C&S 
13662 


from the North, East, South and 
West. It serves 22 major gateways 
and has more than 200 places where 
cars are switched from one railroad to 
another. 

WAC—Gee, that must take a lot of 
switching. 

Lieutenant—It sure does, but that 
isn’t what’s worrying the railroads. 
As a matter of fact, they’d give their 
eyeteeth for a lot more cars to switch. 
You see, they don’t have nearly as 
many cars now as they had during 
the last war. 


WAC—Then how in the world can 


a vital weapon of war, these days. 
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AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN T 


RANSCONTINENTAL 


B&O 10634 


‘YES, I'M ONE OF OVER 5500 
BURLINGTON EMPLOYEES 


NOW IN SERVICE .... THE 
ANSWER TO YOUR SECOND 
QUESTION IS .... ” 


they haul so much more freight than 
they did then? 

Lieutenant —Well, for one thing, 
freight trains are doing twice as much 
work per hour. Cars are loaded to full 
capacity. Loading and unloading is 
done promptly. Add all these things 
together and you get a big saving in 
time. The shippers have cooperated 
and that has helped plenty, too. 
Incidentally, the biggest shipper to- 
day is your Uncle Sam. It all adds up 
to one big answer—you can’t beat 
private enterprise when it comes to 
getting things done. 


We of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us, are proud to be among the armies of railroaders that have 
teamed up to do the biggest job of transportation, both freight and passenger, in history. The only thing the 
railroads ask is this—enough materials to keep their track, power and rolling stock in fighting condition. 
It takes weapons to win a war—and every rail, every locomotive, and every freight and passenger car—is 


Burlindton 
Route 


See 
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Cutting the Debt 


Argentina to employ its 
blocked sterlingcredits in London 
to redeem 500,000,000 pesos 
of the national debt. 


BUENOS AIRES—Ever since the 
war accelerated the rise in Argentine 
holdings of blocked sterling balances 
in London, local financial observers 
have been speculating on how Britain 
would act to reduce them. While it 
was considered likely that Britain would 
hold the balances to assure postwar ex- 
ports to Argentina, it was also possible 
ior Britain to seize private British hold- 
ings in the Argentine (in return for war 
bonds) and turn these securities over 
to Argentina in payment of part of the 
balances. 

Now the Argentine Minister of Fi- 

nance, Jorge Santamarina, has an- 
nounced another way out. Some 500,- 
000,000 pesos of Argentina’s sterling 
debt will be paid off by using the 
blocked sterling credits. 
@ Debt to Be Dented—Argentina’s cur- 
rent holdings in London run to £42,- 
(00,000 while its sterling debt stands 
at £39,000,000. Of the total debt, how- 
ever, only 375,000,000 pesos (£25,000,- 
000) will be redeemed immediately, the 
rest later. (£ conversions are at the rate 
of £1 = 15 pesos; the U. S.-British ex- 
change is now £1 = $4.035.) 

The repatriation will not only dent 

Argentina's sterling debt substantially, 
but also reduce the total foreign debt 
(estimated at 1,880,000,000 pesos) by 
nearly one-third. 
@ Loans Can Be Converted—Argentina’s 
budget law empowers the Ministry of 
finance to convert foreign loans into 
internal indebtedness. ‘Thus the re- 
patriation operation will be financed by 
the issuance of 23% treasury bonds in 
the sum of 400,000,000 pesos with one- 
to four-year maturities. 

These bonds will not be offered pub- 
licly but will be routed through a com- 
plicated triangle: (1) ‘The treasury will 
issue bonds and cash them at the Bank 
of the Nation; (2) the Bank of the Na- 
tion will recover the cash by selling an 
equal amount of its 16-year crop-financ- 
ing bonds to the Central Bank; and (3) 
the Central Bank, which will ultimately 
receive the original cash proceeds of the 
sale of the treasury bonds, will apply an 
equal amount toward repatriation of the 
debt earmarked for redemption by util- 
izing part of the blocked sterling bal- 
ances. 

@ Difference in Rates—Local officials ex- 
plain the repatriation by the smaller re- 
turn on blocked sterling credits, against 
the comparatively generous rate on the 
Argentine bonds to be redeemed. They 
are 4% and 44% interest-bearing issues 
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with an annual service cost of about 
£1,000,000. 

Another factor stressed is that the 

Bank of the Nation, which has been 
financing the country’s crops since Great 
Britain ee been buying on credit, is 
expected to improve its cash position by 
exchanging 400,000,000 pesos in long- 
term crop-financing bonds (of which the 
bank holds 750,000,000 pesos) for short- 
term treasury bonds negotiable in the 
market or salable to the treasury. 
@ Railway Obligations—Most important, 
however, is the fact that repatriation 
will bring back £9,100,000 in railway 
ebligations. In Argentina, the only 
Latin-American country with no bonds 
in default and where British investments 
are heaviest, there has been agitation 
for years in favor of complete national- 
ization of all foreign-owned public serv- 
ices. 

Also, Argentina’s move marks the be- 

ginning of Great Britain’s disinvestment 
in Latin America where holdings so far 
have remained largely intact despite 
growing sterling obligations (BW— 
May8’43,p40). Even in Brazil, which 
has not accumulated over £30,000,000 
in London, there is talk of applying the 
sterling credits toward redemption of 
British-owned railways. 
@ Balances to Rise—At the present rate 
of accumulation, British purchases are 
estimated to raise Argentina’s sterling 
balances to some £30,000,000 (after the 
present repatriation has been effected) 
by the end of 1943. 


CANADA 


Surpluses Studied 


Ottawa is near a plan for 
distributing excess war goods 
in an orderly way; machine tools 
precipitate decision. 


OTTAWA-As a result of moves be- 

hind the scenes this week, Canada may 
be the first belligerent country to set up 
a central organization specially charged 
with the problem of disposing of sur- 
plus war materials, 
e Company May Be Formed—No final 
decisions have been reached yet, but 
Ottawa officials, impressed with the 
speceep of the war, have stepped up 
their postwar planning programs during 
the last few weeks. 

What form the new organization will 
take is still a question. Best guess around 
parliamentary headquarters now is that 
some kind of a government company 
will be created. This organization would 
then be assigned the responsibility for 
holding the machinery, war equipment, 
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b food and clothing supplies which | 
tably will be on hand in varying 
atities when the war comes to an | 


»INESs 
U. 
a reols Raise the Problem—The prob- 
» became a Very real one several weeks 
| hen it was pushed into the lime- 
, by the situation in the machine 
\ trade. Recent cancellation of some 
emment orders for certain war ane 
+ has freed considerable machine 
¢ capacity in a number of govern- 
atowned plants. 

4t the same time, a number of pri- 
» manufacturers are eager to buy idle 
chine tools, either to speed up pro- 
tion of war supplies still in demand 
to retool plants for peacetime output. 
Oficial Decision Required—For the 
ent, there is no provision for the 
sosal of these idle machine tools. As 
he case in many plants in the United 
bies, the tools—and the factories—be- 
: to the government and are simply 
ed to private business. But, until 
government makes some official pro- 
ion for orderly disposal, these tools 
nnot be sold despite the ready market 
; some of them now. 

The problem is not confined to ma- 
ine tools. Large piles of scrap metal 
-aid to be accumulating in a number 
industrial centers. And, ultimately, 
course, there are bound to be huge 
cks of uniforms, guns, military ve- 
es, and even airplanes for which 
re will be a civilian demand. 

No Dumping, But—There is another 
gle of the problem which interests 
iness leaders. Although there is a 
cit agreement that the government 
il] not dump on the market whatever 
pluses of war supplies it may inherit, 
ch industries as machine tools and 
tomobiles, particularly, will feel more 
ifident when they know exactly how 
e government intends to dispose of 
ese goods without jeopardizing their 
aket for new goods after the war. 
Whatever is decided now in the case 
machine tools probably will set the 
pttern for other industries. 

Major Trends Maintained—Canadian 
siness, meanwhile, shows few striking 
anges from the trend of recent weeks. 
Retail trade is steady at levels slightly 
bove last year’s. 

Prices continue to rise gradually. 
Paralleling the shrinkage in the 
nited States, construction contracts 
mtinue to dwindle 

Increased flour output and continued 
dd prices for farm products reflect 
ne generally favorable position of the 
mer, 

Shrinking output of both minerals 
¢ newsprint reflects the shortage of 
tor rather than any lack of demand. 
Business Index Revised—Revision of 
nt Index of Business Activity by the 
Yominios Bureau of Statistics again 
ngs the Canadian index into line 


Y§ 


ron Vie Ve 


¥ 
— 
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ith the United States (chart, page 44). 
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CONVEYORS 


Conveyors for handling loose or packaged goods may 
be just what you need to speed post-war produc- 

tion, increase efficiency, cut costs. Farquhar’s corps 
i] of experienced engineers is ready to help you an- 
alyze, determine and solve your post-war material 
handling problems. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


At your disposal: pattern shops, foundries, metal 
working and machine shops, assembly shops, wood- 
working shops... all with long experience in 
making many types of industrial, engineered and 
at special machinery. You may employ these Farquhar 
Al facilities for part or complete fabrication of your 
post-war products. Write for details. 


BS HYDRAULIC PRESSES : 
ery Your better peacetime products will require many 

new jobs. New applications of metal, ceramic and 
laminating industries will take shape with Farquhar 
Hydraulic Presses. To learn what is being done to- ve 
day, write for the new Hydraulic Press Catalog. 


ian allt 


eR 


haggar se 3 


Get your copy today. 
This 48-page catalog is 
a complete picture story 
of the many types of xe 
hydraulic presses show- 
ing war applications... + 
suggesting peacetime = 
uses, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
200 N. Duke St., York, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new 48- 
page Hydraulic Press Catalog. 

NAME. S| ee 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Touchy Metals 


WPB doesn’t need output 
so badly now, but elimination of 
premiums is full of dynamite; 
postwar subsidies possible. 


Now that manpower has replaced 
materials as the biggest problem in war 
production, WPB is taking the first 
cautious steps to scale down its all-out 
nonferrous metals program. 

The political power of the mining 

states and the fervor of the government's 
recent drive for increased production 
make this a very ticklish business. ‘Top 
officials say frankly that unless they han- 
dle it right, stabilization—and eventually 
contraction—of metals output may give 
them as many headaches as the original 
expansion, 
e The Premium System—Key to the 
present nonferrous mining situation is 
the premium price plan for copper, 
lead, and zinc. This is managed jointly 
by WPB, OPA, and Metals Reserve 
Co. 

Through an elaborate system of quo- 

tas and subsidies, the premium price 
plan gets production out of marginal 
operations that can’t make ends meet 
under going market prices. The figures 
on premium production are still classed 
as official secrets, but according to un- 
official estimates, around 20% of copper 
output, 15% of lead, and 40% of zinc 
draw da premium. 
e The General Plan—The quota system 
varies for each metal. Copper mines, 
for example, get a basic quota based on 
prewar output. For all production above 
its quota, a mine receives a premium of 
5¢ a pound from Metals Reserve Co., 
which, added to the 12¢ ceiling price, 
gives the equivalent of 17¢ a pound 
for extra production. Small mines (less 
than 2.00) tons) have been getting a spe- 
cial additional premium if they needed 
it to reach maximum production, 

The premium systems for lead and 
zinc vary in detail rather than in essence. 
e No New Premiums—As the supply 
situation eased up last summer, the 
quotas committee became tougher and 
tougher about granting special premi- 
ums. WPB finally made the policy 
official by announcing that no premiums 
would be granted lead and zinc mines 
not already in operation, and that no 
applications for special copper premi- 
ums would be accepted after the Fist of 
the year. 

This doesn’t affect quotas already 
granted, but it does rule out new mar- 
ginal operations. From now on, new 
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mines or expansions of old workings 
will have to pay their way on the basis 
of 17¢ for copper, 94¢ for lead, and 11¢ 
for zinc. 

© Two Basic Problems—When the time 
comes to trim down nonferrous metals 
production, the next step will be to re- 
duce or eliminate premiums already 
granted. WPB intends to take its time 
about this. 

For one thing, it doesn’t want to put 
the brakes on production until it is 
sure that the supply will take care of all 
foreseeable demands, both military and 
essential civilian. Once a mine is closed 
down, it fills with water, caves in, and 
generally goes to pieces. Reopening it 
is about as costly in time and money as 
starting a new operation. ‘To be on the 
safe side, WPB intends to keep-all the 
present mines going until it is certain 
that they won’t be needed. 

There is also a delicate question of 
the government’s obligation to mine 
operators who opened marginal work- 
ings in response to WPB’s big produc- 
tion drive. With their money tied up 
in high-cost properties, the miners think 
they are entitled to a premium price as 
long as they need it to work off their 
investment. WPB is inclined to agree. 


SACRED BUT MEATY 


Brahman cattle are sacred to the Hin- 
dus but are money on the hoof and 
possibly a new answer to feed and cow- 
hand shortages of American ranchers. 
Found by government tests to pro- 
duce more beef and hardier hybrid 
breeds than domestic livestock, the 
humped Brahman bull (above) is in 


Cutbacks, when they < 
handled carefully. 
@ Perpetual Program?—A 


me, wi] 


I a Tat 
fact, it may be a long tine before 
government is able to ab don the 
sidy system entirely. The emium 

y 5 ) ) 


plan is strictly an emergency 


. “ TOT 
tion, but pressure is bui ling al 
permanent system of government , 
port. If some of the mining jn 
5 NNerg 


get their way, abandonment of the 
mium price plan will 
establishment of peacetim 
Mining men point out that abp, 
war production has Stripped the f 
of its richest and cheapest nonfer 
deposits. Zinc and lead operation 
particular, will become progress 
more expensive after the war, |f U 
mines must compete with low-cos 
eign metal, many will close down 
@ National Security—A 6¢ world 
on zinc, for example, wou 


incide y 


1 put all] 


the richest U. S. mines out of busing 
rhe mining bloc is beginning to a 
that, as a matter of national policy, 
U. S. should keep its mines going 

. ° 5 
that it will not be caught short in 


other war or be the victim 
tional cartels. 

The point, clearly implied but not 
stated, is that to keep the mines goj 
the government will have to under, 
a permanent subsidy of some sort. 
@ Would Freeze Stockpiles—\liners 
are worrying about the stockpiles 


of inter 


ad 


heavy demand. Surveys, covering thi 
years, show 28% more profit from ¢ 
mestic cows bred to Brahmans and 
to 27% more beef from quarter a 
half-breed calves. That's whiy Tex 
and Louisiana raisers are increasil 
Brahman herds, while Florida catth 
men have bought 5,000 head this y¢ 
for low, marshy ranges on which # 
oriental cattle thrive. 
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POWERED BY PHILCO “XL” BATTERIES, TRUCKS 


HAUL 10% MORE MATERIAL / 


N warehouses . .. embarkation 
ports... war plants from coast 
to coast, electric industrial trucks 
are handling materials with out- 


standing speed and efficiency. 


Every day, more and more truck 
operators are selecting Philco “XL” 
Batteries for new equipment or re- 
placement because Philco-powered 
trucks will haul 10% more material! 


ELWELL-PARKER 
High Lift Platform Truck 
Model ELN-6T 


Philco" XL” cells provide 10% extra 
capacity without increase in overall 
battery size! 


If your trucks have a man-sized job 
to do, specify Philco Batteries! For 
complete information and specifica- 
tions, write for latest Philco Indus- 
trial Truck Battery catalog. Philco 
Corporation, Storage Battery Division, 
Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


Reolace with 
PHILCO 
BATTERIES 
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Linseed Micrate 


THIS Self-Powered 
SCRUBBER - DRIER 


It surely gets around! Independent of power lines, this cableless, 
gasoline-powered speedster of the floorways has full freedom of range 
...is free to go wherever the operator guides it. Scrubbing and dry- 

ing the floor in one operation, this heavy duty Finnell has a cleaning 
capacity up to 15,000 sq. ft. per hour! Actually does the work of a 
whole crew, and then some. A timely solution to the man-hour prob- 

lem confronting the nation’s huge war plants in connection with __, 
vast-area floor cleaning. 


This Scrubber-Drier mounts a one-cylinder, four-cycle motor, air- 
cooled, and is equipped with powerful squeegee and vacuum pickup. 
Squeegee is of the new ‘V’ type, affording maximum efficiency. The 
machine is of heavy duty construction throughout. 


For literature, free floor survey, or consultation, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3811 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pionwers and Specialists ia / PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


| return per bushel is averaging subg 


metal that are now a 


; ulating 
this point their attack . io. % 
; — more dj 
Sen. James G. Scrughyrn, Neva 
pushing a bill that d ne 
stocks of metals and co itrate 7 

alls 
end of the war, hold thes indefy 


Texas and Oklahoma i 
other flax-producing states 
turning out this oil, vital to 
paint and linoleum industries 


One of the Southwest's newest 
is flaxseed, a result of restricted og 
acreage over the past decade and jy 
duction during the war of varioys 
seed crops to replace fats and oj 
merly imported. 

e@ Differences in Culture—Texa 
Oklahoma are leading in this deyd 
ment, with a combined 1943 acreag 
84,000 yielding some 614,000 bu, ' 


tially more than double that of §» 
west wheat which brought only §| 
In Oklahoma, flaxseed is grown 3 
summer crop—seeded in ' 
April or May and harvested in July 
in southern Texas the crop is planted 
late September or early October 
harvested in early May before the ; 
mer heat arrives. 

Flax acreage for 1944 harvest 
seeded on time in south ‘Texas and 
been favored by recent rains. Seed 
minated well and the plants have m 
satisfactory growth. 
@ Helps Oil Crushers—Cotton oil 1 
men welcome flaxseed because it con 
to their plants at a time when ther 
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TOP TEN IN FLAX 


Traditionally the fourth among 
domestic fats and oils (led by lard, 
butter, and cottonseed, in that 
order), linseed oil now is battling 
for this position with soybean oil 
Production of both is running over 
500,000,000 Ib. a year. Top ten 
states in production of flaxseed t 
be crushed for linseed oil, in order 
of 1943 output, follow: 

Estimated 1943 Crop 


Yield per Harvest 
Acre (bu.) bu 


Minnesota ..... 8.5  15,045,0 


North Dakota . co. 3 +696, 
South Dakota... 8.5 5.142, 


Montana ...... 8.5 4.768,0 


7-4 


California ..... 16.0 4+.720,00! 
DE Site gee 11.0 3,311, 
eT eer rere 7.0 2 051,0 
Arizona ....... 21.0 483,000 
Oklahoma ..... 70 329.0 
WOR s aeca wed yo 285,0W 
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YOU and ; 
YOUR ASSOCIATES © 


are invited to see 


“Everything Under Control”’ is the brief, graphic result of a nationwide study into 
b 1 fo wartime industries—new products, new methods, 


YOU MAY ARRANGE FOR PRIVATE Pages: se 
SHOWING IN YOUR OWN OFFICE edison! oo eutetede and trained workers—inadequate management control 


Alf SALIDSE TO}r over cost, operations, and production. 
+ Le ta tO” OE ! é 


SEE HOW an industrial 
plant overcomes bot- 
tlenecks of incoming 
materials while safe- 
guarding itself 
against shortages or 
inferior quality. 


SEE HOW a compli- 
cated stock-issuing 
problem that wasted 
the time of 350 peo- 
ple was concentrated 
and simplified to a 
two-man job! 


SEE HOW a leading 
manufacturer made a 
25% time saving in 
starting work on an 
order and in getting 
material promptly to 
machines, 


See HOw other com- 
panies are speeding 
production, saving 
time and expense — 
through applying 
vital principles of 
basic control. 
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The film reviews actual cases of how American manufacturers have stepped 
up production, increased efficiency, saved time, eliminated waste—by the ap- 
plication of a vital factor of basic control to operations throughout industry, 
from purchase and receipt of materials to shipment of finished product. It may 
well suggest the specific answer to problems of your own, through better and 
faster primary control over all the functions of purchasing, receiving, storing, 
production, selling, shipping, billing, accounting, payroll and personnel. 

As part of Standard’s War Service Program, this film is now being presented 
by our representatives to company executive groups by appointment. Due to 
the demand, we are compelled to limit showings currently to leading war 
production industries. We will be glad to receive your invitation to present 
“Everything Under Control,” without obligation, at the earliest possible date. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Company, Oakland, California; 
Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario; Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London 


: Standard Systems 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


Standard ts the ORIGINATOR. tn continuous business forms. of these distinctive marginally punched holes which 
* are Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Standard Register Company— Forms with the Punch O 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
O 1101 Albany Street, Dayton |, Ohio O 


Please send us more information on ‘‘Everything Under Control’’ and how we can arrange 
to see it at our convenience. 


O NAME O 


rire. 


O ADDRESS i , oO 


in buying 
business machine 
supplies under 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 

PLANS 


You save 10% to 40%, dis- 

counts on some types of sup- 
plies beginning with orders for as 
little as $10 worth. 


2 It is easier to earn discounts, 
because they are based on 
combined purchases of various 
types of supplies; for example, pur- 
chases of carbon paper help you 
earn larger discounts on ribbons, 
and vice versa. 


3 You are assured fresh supplies, 

without storage problems, be- 
cause delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 


Burroughs produces high quality 
roll paper and ribbons for prac- 
tically all makes of business 
machines, carbon paper for every 
need, journal paper and other sup- 
plies. For full details concerning 
prices and terms, call your local 
Burroughs office or write direct to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


enn 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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no cottonseed to crush—May and June 
in south Texas, and July and August in 
Oklahoma. 

Although flax is one of the world’s 
oldest fiber crops—source of the linen of 
commerce—the plant was not grown 
primarily for its seed until relatively re- 
cent years, after the introduction from 
the Punjab of India of dwarf varieties 
which produce short fiber but high seed 
yields. 

From flaxseed is pressed linseed oil, 
a basic raw material in the paint and 
linoleum industries. 

@ Still Below Needs—Although 19 states 
produce flaxseed (Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, and California lead) and the nation’s 
1943 production reached an all-time 
record of 54,720,000 bushels, the crop 
is far short of domestic industrial need. 

Before the war, the United States 

annually imported some 20,000,000 
bushels, leis from Argentina. Earlier 
in the war, shipping conditions pinched 
off imports, but recent sizable seed re- 
ceipts from Argentina, Mexico, and 
Canada, along with large shipments 
from the northwestern states have 
backed market prices on linseed down 
to 14.7¢ a lb.—first time it has been 
under 14.9¢ since that ceiling was im- 
posed. 
e Plants to Fit Needs—Southwestern 
flaxseed production really started in Cal- 
ifornia about ten years ago from the 
introduction of Indian dwarf varieties 
into the Imperial Valley. These dwarf 
strains, however, did not respond to the 
Oklahoma and Texas climatic condi- 
tions and gave way to selections from 
Argentina, Brazil, the Dakotas, and 
Hungary. 

Plant breeders developed early matur- 
ing types which yield from 6 bu. to 30 
bu. an acre, with an average of about 8 
bu. for both Texas and Oklahoma under 
all conditions of soil and climate under 


test. Highest-yielding 
Bison, and Golden f 
areas, and Punjab for ir: 
@ Stockmen Buy the Cal 
of the great shortage . 
stuffs (formerly mosth 
cottonseed, but now a 
able in Texas and Oklah 
of reduced acreage and « 
crops), ranchmen and fi 
sheep, and other livesto 
the linseed cake and 
same oil mills which 
crushed no seed but that 
the cotton plant. 

So great is the demar 
meal that oil mills at ¢ 
Houston, and Victoria, 1] 
lahoma City, Tulsa, an 
homa towns have imp 
from as far as California 
Dakotas. 

@ Labor Factor Involved—S 
is threshed with combin« 
farmers are keenly interest: 
demands much less labor } 
com, or grain sorghums. 


Bagged in Wool 


Commodity Credit Cor 
finds what it feels like to ha 
a stockpile turn into a surp) 
due to buy-sell deal in wool 


The Commodity Credit Con 

ing a foretaste—in wool—of what 
happen to its bankroll when the 
demand for commodities subside: 
the inventory value (curr 
000,000) of its stockpiled cotton, ¥ 
and other commodities melt awa 

e All for the Army—Officials belie 
that only the sheep would be ;s 


Profitably and easily grown, flax is becoming a major crop in southern Tex 
Cottonseed mills process it for needed linseed oil—and the residual cake 5 
snapped up by livestock raisers for feed. 
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HOW DID THIS NATION ACQUIRE 


30,000,000 


The obvious answer is that somebody 
built them, and dealers sold them to 
a travel-conscious public. 


But that is scarcely half the story. 


Automobile manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers . . . energetic, am- 
bitious, with vision . . . saw the possi- 
bilities of profitable business in the 
development of “personalized trans- 
portation.” 

They were free to compete for public 
favor ... and did. The important thing 
is that they rendered valuable services 
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CARS AND TRUCKS ? 


to the American people and contributed 
to the economic life of their respective 
communities. Consequently, these men 
profited in proportion to their ingenuity 


and effort. 


After the war, under freedom to pro- 
duce and compete, the retailing and 
servicing of automobiles will offer 
enterprising men the type of oppor- 
tunity which forward-looking Amer- 
icans have always sought ... a chance 
to serve their customers well and pros- 


per accordingly. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


PLYMOUTH ¢ DODGE «+ DESOTO »* 


CHRYSLER *© DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


r 


New Skill, New Speed for either 


GREEN or OLD HANDS! 


(ey 
tEWEH 


Three years of war production have 
strikingly demonstrated how any 
worker's efficiency can be speedily 
boosted on operations requiring 
exact processing conditions. The use 
of Foxboro Measurement and Con- 
trol Instruments so simplifies such 
critical jobs that new-trained “green 
hands” can quickly swing into full 
production! 

Even more important, is the added 
efficiency these production-aids give 
to veteran operators! Foxboro In- 
struments eliminate the uncertainty 
and detail-work formerly involved 
in maintaining accurate temperature, 
pressure or flow rate. Automatically 


Operctors’ ovtpyt goins both speed and 
uniformity from automatic Foxboro Temper- 
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supplying exact measurements... 
furnishing graphic records wherever 
needed . . . often wholly replacing 
manual control...they enable 
workers to concentrate their skill and 
experience on faster, better output. 


Why not boost your plant’s out- 
put per man-hour by equipping the 
exacting operations with Foxboro 
Instruments? The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, 


Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S, A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


an “ a ih. al le ~~ - es 


A STAR IS ADDED... 

For continued outstanding produc- 
tion, The Foxboro Company has won 
renewal of the Army-Navy “E” Award. 


> 


| when CCC agreed last 
and sell the 1943 wool < ; 
than ceiling prices. Ceilin» ya 
35% above parity, but t! 


ter so long as the Army Quarter 
(requiring the use of domestic y,, 
military goods) was zealo anté 
an army of 10,000,000. 

But then the Quartermaster. ; 
to take stock, deferred deliveries ps, 
tary goods, and the mills trans. 
interest to the lower-priced fo, 
wools (in plentiful supply) for cys 


goods. Wool, in the New York; 


has backed down more than 10¢ 
the ceiling of $1.37 a lb. 

Now the CCC is holding—w 
takers—a bag of 200,000,000 poung 


ceiling prices. 
@ Surplus Accumulates—CCC’; 
chases of 1943 domestic woo! at c¢; 
prices (less freight and handling char 
are expected to total 225,()00,0) 
Sales to date total little sore 
20,000,000 Ib., but CCC expects + 
rid of an additional 50,000.000 jb ¢ 
fore the end of the season 

In view of the surplus situation, § 
National Wool Growers Assn. js 
ing not only for a repeat buy-sell ; 
mitment from CCC in 1944, but fo 
higher ceiling on the ground that 
of production have increased. Even t 
lonely sheep herder has heard of rij 
wages. 
@ Help From the Navy—The associat 
realizes it wouldn’t get far with a; 
quest that the government hike ¢ 


tariff or put an embargo on foreg 
wool of which Australia and the U; 
of South Africa are the chief sup 
so it’s also working on the Navy to: 
quire the use of domestic wool in N 
goods. 

CCC was pressed last spring for 
commitment to buy all domestic wo 
produced during the remainder of th 
war and for two years thereafter at cei 
ing prices. Officials refused on th 
ground that they could not commit th 
corporation beyond Dec. 31, 1943 {i 
expiration date until Congress votes! 
a new lease on life). Now the wo 
growers of ‘Texas, Montana, Wyomin 
California, not to mention those in 
smaller producing states, are among the 
big boosters for extension of the life 
of CAA. 
© Clip Lower, Price Higher—Cash tak 
of the wool growers in each of the las 
two vears has totaled better than $250, 
000,000, compared with $138,000,0 
in 1941 and $106,000,000 in 1940 
(The 1943 clip of 377,000,000 Ib. co 
pares with 392,000,000 in 1942, bu 
prices have averaged higher due to & 
CCC buy-sell.) 

CCC says that the market is begi 
ning to look better, following the sum 
mer lull; that manufacturers are mak 
ing inquiries for fine wools 1 J cxas. 
Only a slight decrease in woo! produt 
tion is forecast for 1944. 
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adio Job Ahead 


Wider field opened up for 


transf ronics by war charts a busy 
d fo ° + «fe . 
or ciaqgmpacetime future in civilian lines 
"al the industry. 

U¢ 


Although the electronics-radio manu- 
turing industry is slated to be one of 
» major new industrial fields after the 
_ the industry’s nose is being held to 
rindstone of peak production for 
CCM. armed services. It is 100% on war 
at present and will be next year, 
BBs like aircraft and shipbuilding. 

Or tall ew It Has Grown—E:lectronics-radio 
Woduction for war is illustrated by the 
BB mparative figures. Where the indus- 
. manufactured before the war $250,- 
0,000 of equipment a year, the pres- 
t production is $250,000,000 a 


nth, and next year Army-Navy re- 
Dut {orf cements call for $300,000,000 a 
hat coifionth. Electronic apparatus has been 
\ch tl-odily on the increase and so has radio 
Of Toigiuipment, especially air-borne appa- 

tus 
~~ Contract terminations have not been 
a be bugaboo to this industry that they 
_ ¢ to several others because practically 
fore 


| terminations have occurred when the 
* Unoimy and Navy have found some new 


“Mectronic or radio development, greatly 
' ‘0 perior to previous apparatus, and pro- 
0 \ati@vction of the new type of equipment 
pllows directly. ‘There also have been a 
5 for 
IC Wot 2%,> 


of th 
at cel 
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’ SBPLENTY OF PUNCH 
“SIMBBAt Seattle, a Boemg Aircraft worker— 
2 ohn Crabill—examines his new “por- 
eacaeePine” die which punches 388 rivet 
duc MPOles with one stroke. That stroke is 

' times faster than the separate drill- 


nity 
SUE 
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number of electronic and radio devices 
which have been matched by the Axis; 
in such cases, the U. S. armed services 
have called upon the industry to pro- 
duce superior models. 
@ Naval Needs to Increase—The war 
job of electronics-radio manufacturing, 
it is expected, will not end when the 
conflict in Europe is over. While re- 
quirements of the Army may diminish, 
concentration upon Japan will mean a 
substantial boost in the requirements 
of the American and British sea forces. 
Because the war built a practically 
new industry overnight, the war's end 
will find a large majority of the 1,600 
prime and subcontractors—as contrasted 
with the prewar figure of around 500 
manufacturers—engaged in electrical and 
allied production. 
e@ Many Won't Last—To launch a $6,- 
000,000,000 war requirements program, 
the Army and Navy had to convert in 
a hurry a wide range of nonelectronic 
plants. These included manufacturers 
of bicycles, musical instruments, candy 
(for tube parts), watches (crystals and 
precision parts), golf clubs (antennas), 
and even undertakers’ supplies (for spe- 
cial fluids needed in complicated radio 
equipment) Naturally, many of these 
“war babies” do not have the engineer- 
ing staffs and skills needed for a foot- 


hold in the postwar market as they are, 


only used now for simplified compo- 
nents and parts. 

The peace will release tremendous 
civilian buying of electronics and radio 
devices. ‘The trade estimates a demand 


ta 18 


ings formerly made in aluminum 
“skin” and structural members. 
Claimed to contain an unprecedented 
number of coordinated punches in 
one die, the machine handles stock 
from 0.064 in. to 0.150 in. thick in 
bomb-bay assemblies. 


during the first twelve months for at 
ieast 20,000,000 home broadcast re- 
ceiving sets to replace obsolete and 
wornout receivers. Many of these new 
receivers will combine present standard 
broadcast, frequency modulation (f-m), 
and television. All civilian output of 
home receivers has been blocked since 
April, 1942; before the war, there were 
60,000,000 standard broadcast sets in 
the country. 

e Big Field for Tubes—Vacuum tube 
production will also have a huge postwar 
civilian load to carry in all fields of elec- 
tronics-radio—aviation, communications, 
broadcasting, the other 30-odd special- 
ized fields of radio, and the new sphere 
of industrial use of electronic methods 
such as welding, case-hardening of steel, 
plastics production, heating, etc. 


Pulpwood Saved 


Used newsprint combined 
with pulp in six trial press runs; 
termed stronger than new-pulp 
paper, and generally readable. 


The New York Daily News, the 

Chicago Tribune, the Bulkley, Dunton 
Pulp Co., the International Paper Co., 
the Ontario Paper Co., and the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, have been cooperating in research 
to discover how far the newspapers can 
go in utilizing newsprint made with 
gencrous additions of old newspapers to 
its basic pulp—all with the idea of re- 
ducing demands for new pulpwood and 
the manpower necessary to get it out 
of the forests. 
e@ Trial Runs—One afternoon last week, 
during the pressroom lull before the 
storm of printing carly metropolitan 
morning editions, a big press at the 
Daily News plant started to roll, using 
six different types of paper of the fol- 
lowing specifications successively: 

(1) New groundwood pulp 90%, old 
newspapers chopped and beaten into 
pulp with ink left in 10%; 

(2) New pulp 80%, old unde-inked 
papers 20%; 

(3) New pulp 77%, de-inked old 
papers 23% (the ink is removed with 
washing solutions of soap and alkali); 

(4) New pulp 55%, de-inked papers 
45%; 

(5) All new pulp (which has a some- 
what yellowish cast); 

(6) Regular Daily News stock con- 
sisting of new pulp plus a little blue dye 
added to “whiten” the yellowish tinge 
of pure pulp. 

@ Most Are Satisfactory—Consensus of 
paper technicians and newspaper press- 
men who witnessed the test with rep- 
resentatives of the WPB Conservation 
Division, newspapers, paper mills, and 
others is that the various reclaimed pa- 
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THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


The distinctive flavor and abundance 
of Maine’s vegetables, fruits, sea foods 
have made an important place for the 
canning industry in the state for well 
over a century. And Maine canners 
know how to profit by their heritage. 

The Maine Development Commis- 
sion is ready to help select favorable 
sites in crop-growing districts or along 
the coast. Canneries thus “at the 
source” are sure of quick processing, 
and the retention of juices and food 
values in canning. 

Add low taxes, power riches, expe- 
rienced labor, an area just overnight 
from the world’s richest market .. . 
and you have Maine’s pulling power 
as & major cannery center. 

The brochure, “INpustetaL Marne,” 
is packed with facts and figures to 
interest you. Send for your free copy 
today. Others have found it a short- 
eut to profit production—now and 
post-war, 


Address: Maine Development Commission, 
Room 11-8, State House, Augusta, Maine, 


OO 
INDUSTRY 
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pers may prove stronger than those 
based on all new pulp, that paper made 
with 20% unde-inked pulp is a little 
too gray for easy reading, that all others 
are satisfactory. 

Immediate adoption of reclaimed 
paper will be contingent upon the suc- 
cess of the current drive for waste paper 
and the availability of transportation. 


HEATLESS DRYING 


Dehydration specialists on the West 
Coast are examining a new process for 
drying fruits and vegetables without 
using heat. ‘The method, which is to be 
in commercial operation soon in Fresno, 
Calif., was developed by Thomas W. 
Forrest, research official of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers Assn. 

Instead of dehydrating by heat, the 
new process blows a large volume of air 
over the fruits and vegetables at high 
velocity. 

Grapes, the sponsor claims, can be 
processed in eight hours with the For- 
rest method against 24 to 30 hours with 
conventional heat processes. Corn can 
be dehydrated in twelve hours, string 
beans in four hours. Drying time is said 
to depend on the air velocity. 


FOOD VALUES DETERMINED 


For nearly two years, truck crop ex- 
perts of the University of California 
have been studying vegetables from the 
point of view of food value per acre and 
per man-hour of farm labor. Idea is to 
discover which vegetables contribute the 
greatest food values with the least 


CONVERSION NOW 


With demands for its machinery 
down to 25% of the wartime peak, 
the nation’s biggest turret lathe pro- 
ducer is swinging into direct war pro- 
duction. Now Cleveland’s Warner & 


amount of labor so that cr , 
be adjusted to produce nijt-ey} 
at peak efficiency. 

Taking 31 fresh and 1: 
dehydrated vegetables as 
study, the analysis, soon to 
rates them by the amounts , 
of nine nutritional factors 
tein, calcium, iron, vitami 
and G, and niacin). 

The researchers found that the 
top fresh vegetables (in fo: 
pound, acre, and man-hour 
cabbage, mustard, spinach, 
white potato, and winter 
four processed vegetables 
same standards as these fre 
are cabbage (dehydrated) can 
tomato juice, tomato paste, and toma 
purée. 


NEW SOUND DAMPER 


A new entry in the field of soung 
proofing appeared over the week enj 
United States Rubber Co.'s Vibesty; 
made of asbestos and other nonstrates 
materials, was announced as a soy 
deadener and vibration damper 


Vibeston may be used to reduce 
possibility of deafness am pla 
crews flying steadily for long periods. | 
also can replace mica whose supply de 
pends largely on ability to import frog 


India. The new U. S. Rubber produ 
also claims a weight-saving advantage 
Mass production, said the comp 


has started. Current uses are militan 


ton will be used, after the war, in ais 
conditioning units. 


Swasey Co. is domg precision subcor 
tract work on diesel engine pat 
(above), torpedoes, bombs, and a ve 
riety of other armament. The change 
over has been completed in a littl 
over two months by skillful planning 
and with an eye to postwar markets. 
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RITING A NEW CHAPTER 
y TRANSPORTATION 


loads are facing their biggest test 
moving today’s record volume of 
ight. GM Diesel freight locomotives 
helping the Seaboard to do its part 
m meeting this emergency. 


Reconstructicn and new constructicn 
ae going to need plenty of this hard- 
hating, easy-on-fuel power. With normal 
thmement and development speeded up 
*y war, with production expanded, 
GM Diesels will be ready to serve in 
\gC- BR more fields and in more ways than ever. 


‘The war record of the railroads is a 
remarkable story of transportation. 


And potent new factors in writing 


this story are General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives. 


Tough, tireless freight Diesels are 
hauling war loads faster, and with 
rare economy of precious fuel. 


They are adding a new chapter to 


C;\ 


DIESEL 
POWER 
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ENGINES. .150 to 2000 HP... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE 


A new era of bygone days was represented by 
the “American Express Train” of 1855, here 
pictured by the famous lithographer, Nathaniel 
Currier In 1869, that era culminated in the 
completion of the first transcontinental railroad. 


America’s story of railroading, and 
demonstrating that today’s achieve- 
ments are the first great step in a 
new era of transportation. 


te 
BACK THE ATTACK— 
WITH WAR BONDS 


oe eee 
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1—BULLETIN No. 421 
ASSEMBLING AND RUNNING-IN 
ENGINES AND MACHINERY 


Lists 10 advantages of adding 
dag colloidal graphite to liquid 
lubricants for these operations 
and tells why with photographs, 
charts, and simple, non-technical 
text. 


3—BULLETIN No. 423 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 
LUBRICATION 


How dag colloidal graphite takes 
over when the going gets too hot 
for conventional liquid lubricants. 
Gives examples in forging, oven 
conveyors, kiln cars, bottle and 
die casting machines, etc. 


S—BULLETIN No. 430 
GENERAL BOOKLET-—The story of dag colloidal graphite. 
12 pages fully illustrated. Gives the how and why of col- 
loidalization, explains the various liquid carriers and sug- 
gests dozens of places where dag dispersions can speed 
up production. 


METS GET ON 
, wiTH THE WAR 


These FREE BOOKLETS pes Help..- 


These 5 ies ‘Bechiots on dag colloidal graphite 
* can help you in more ways than one, Each covers 

different use or group of uses for dag products in 
industry. If you haven't used dag colloidal graphite or don't know 
all these uses meet Mr. dag today by writing for one or more of 
the booklets. Just clip the coupon. 


2—BULLETIN No. 422 
PARTING COMPOUNDS 


Tells how dag dispersions pre- 
vent objectionable freezing, rust- 
ing or sticking together of metals 
and other materials. Cites use on 
screw threads, lamp bulbs, avia- 
tion and diving equipment; also 
in glass, rubber and foundry 
industries. 


4—BULLETIN No. 431 
“dag” COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 
FOR IMPREGNATION AND 
SURFACE COATING 
of textiles, asbestos, felt, abra- 
sives, porous metals, paper, 
wood, etc. to impart lubrication 
properties, electrical conductivity, 
opacity, color, or other desirable 
qualities. 


NEW PRODUC 


Synthetic Patcher 


Industrial So-Lo, th 
mastic which resurface 
all kinds of belting, 1 
shoes, and repairs rubb 
being made with synthe: 
cording to the producer, Perfecs 
Co., Madison Rd. and B 
cinnati, the new version 
has “greater resistance t 
less shrinkage, spre: ads « 
more smoothly.” New uses ind 
surfacing of metal, wood, and ¢ a 
tion pulleys, insulating 
dles and other electrica 
application to metal and 
treads to form antislippin 


Drum Opener 


Light and medium 
promise to be opened 
safety, and dispatch with the 
Drum Opening Tool, n 
Industrial Products C 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33 
erate it like a can opener using a x 
of quick downward strokes. When 
head of the drum is cut all th 


| Drum Plug Wrench designed to 
| move, or tighten ten sizes of plugs. 


Please send me free copies of the bulletins checked below: 


No.4210) NAME 
No. 4220 COMPANY 

ACHESON No.4230) POSITION 

COLLOIDS No. 430 (J ADDRESS 
_No.431Q CITY & STATE 

CORPORATION bun oil " re 
Department M 
pail iia, Stich flabicaas containing dng ocialsrerhite are available 
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around, you lift it out with the be 
of the plierlike tool, lea ng 5 
opening with cut edges folded clos 
to the rim. Also available re IPO 


Wiring Identifiers 


Both wiring and winding ot ¢4 
trical equipment promise to be ¢ 
siderably facilitated by a new series 
cclored. identification coat 


“S-184 Identifiers,” products of the st 
ling Varnish Co., 110 Ohio Rivet 7 
Haysville (suburban Pittsbu gh) 


re 
You run a tracer wire through the ' 
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Tsk...1TSk... 


War times turn many an executive 
into a chronic “Night Ow!”. 

Sometimes it just can’t be helped. 
But too often he burns the midnight 
oil simply because something down 
the line has slipped up through in- 
efficiency! 

The cure for inefficiency is system 
... and the Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician is a 
veteran at analyzing 
manufacturing prob- 
lems in both the office 
and the factory. More 


KARDEX Production Controls « Procurement 
Controls © Personnel Controls * Progress Con- 
trols * Tool Crib Controls * Machine Load Controls 
Materials Controls © Cost Controls—many others. 
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than that, he crystallizes his anal- 
yses into clear-cut recommendations 
that assure positive administrative 
control of manpower, machines, 
materials and methods. 

Most organizations have at least 
one bottleneck. WHAT’S YOURS? 
Production Control? Procurement? 
Inventory Control? Cost Account- 
ing? Personnel? Sales Planning? 
Turn the Remington Rand Analyst 
loose on it and follow his advice. 
His sound counsel has already in- 
creased productivity as much as 


REMINGTON 


BUFFALO 3, NEW 


50% in the offices and plants of 
many of the country’s largest in- 
dustrial outfits. 

He may prescribe a Kardex Visi- 
ble System, with its exclusive Graph- 
A-Matic signal control feature, as a 
sure cure for what ails your pro- 
duction. Or he may recommend a 
Variadex Filing System to put your 
files on a find-it-immediately basis. 

Call him in now and throw your 
worries in his lap. A phone call or 
wire to our nearest Branch Office 
will bring him on the double. 


NNIE J... . went to work in a war-busy 
factory, carrying hangers of metal 
parts from a nearby rack, suspending them 
in a cleansing bath. Not heavy work but 
it was back-breaking toil, because the 
first rods were ready to take out as soon as 
the next rods were put in. By mid-afternoon 
Annie just had to slow down. Anxious to 
help bring her man back home from war, 
yet there was nothing she could do about 
this production slump. 

But management did something about it. 
One day men appeared to install a Louden 
handling system on the ceiling above her. 
When completed, her supervisor and a 
Louden engineer took her to the next de- 
partment, where a loaded rack was wait- 
ing. They showed her how to operate the 
electric hoist to pick up the load, how to 
convey it overhead as she walked along 
with the control button in her hand, how to 
lower the entire rack of parts into the dip- 
ping tank, how to convey it to the next 
department. Today, Annie does what two 
men and another girl used todo... faster, 
more efficiently and without any after- 
noon slow-down. Annie doesn’t lift here 
any more! 

A Louden handling system enables 
women to take over jobs otherwise closed 


tenn ee” ‘ 

to them and maaiie up haaiiien. ¢ process- 
ing and assembly. It multiplies workers’ 
capacity, releases them from mere physi- 
cal labor for productive activities, 
builds up morale and removes one cause 
of absenteeism, is the soundest kind of in- 
vestment, for today and the future. Learn- 
ing about Louden may be one of the smart- 
est steps you ever took. Write or wire 
today. The Louden Machinery Company, 
5247 E. Superior Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Women can take over al- 
most any factory job today 


with the hel Louden. 
But you will get a great 


deal more from men too, 
if you let Louden lift, lower, 
convey, process, store ma- 
terials, parts and finished 
products. 


A complete line of handling 
equipment, chain hoists, push- 
button and remote control units. 
cab-operated MotoVeyors, etc, 


: FREE 
Materials Handling MANUAL 
64 pages of facts, photographs 
installations. How to handle a 
kinds of yy in all kinds of 
plants. A wealth of man., time-, 
space-saving methods. Write for 
free copy today. 


LOUDEN insouisc sysrems 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 
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| abrasive wheels, the rem 


nish or dip an entire ¢ 
it is said to give a mg 

dry “exceedingly fast, i 
dling in less than one 1 \uXt¢ 
plic: ation. * Tt can be h 

any color. 


Diamond File 


Newest aid and expeditcr 
ishing of extremely har 


the “Diamond R” File o 


of the Diamond R Agencics, Pasig 
17, Calif. Uses include th stony 


small radii on tungsten- 
carbide cutting tools without griy 


and large radii after grinding, the ¢; 


ing of short angles or small tad 


} 


] 


spots on dies after hardening, ho, 
lathe tools and removing ip bu 
while the tools remain in the mad 


Business part of the file is a 4x3 
metal surface into which diamond gy 
have been impregnated If it shoy 


appear to become dull, it can } 


sharpened with the same type of dr 


stick used on metal-bonded dian 
wheels—an operation which grinds 
small amount of the metal binder 
re-exposes the diamond particle 


exceptionally close work, the file, wi 
has all-over dimensions of 6x}x% : 


can be machined down. 


Splashproof Tool Grinder 


Over a year ago Hammond Machi 
ery Builders, Inc., 1641 Douglas Ai 
Kalamazoo 54, Mich., brought out 


ers (BW —Jun.6'42,p59). Now 


bringing out a newly design d line 
Wet-N-Dry Carbide Tool Gnnet 


which incorporate an improved vers 
of the hood. 


They will come in two sizes to swin 
10-in. and 14-in. wheels, respective 
Both have in-built fan-cooled motor 
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9e splash pans around their tables to 
ntect. operators, and swivel “no- 
sh” guards on the wheels which in- 
* the halves of the wheels not being 
.4, yet turn entirely out of the way 
wheel changing. A new safety cup 
is said to eliminate the possibility 
dropped tools falling into the “well 


the cup wheel.” 


sting Rack Covers 


[wo new products, which can be 
sed singly or together for covering plat- 
bo racks, are on made out of its 
sticized polyvinyl chloride thermo- 
ystic by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
on, Ohio: Koroseal Tape RX and 
srolac RX, a solution of Koroseal 

if you use the tape alone, you wind 
+ around all surfaces of the rack, fusing 
e tape together by yan in an air 
wen at 300F. If you use the solution 
jone, you paint it on or dip the rack 
nto it, hastening drying by means of 
» air oven at 150F. If you use them 
ygether for especially severe service, you 
seat the rack to two or three coats of 
he solution, wind on the tape, and add 
ne or two more coats of solution, fol- 
owed by an oven dry. Racks so treated 
it shoyflilihre said to have “remarkable resistance 
an be qlmto all plating solutions, including chro- 
of dresgi#mic, alkali, and acid dips.” 


dian 


ip build 
> machi 
a ix} 
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ew Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 


a their interest to certain designated busi- 
xi ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 

r eal, are the following: 


¢Metalworking—T'wo years back the 
Meehanite Research Tnstitute, New 
Rochelle, N. Y, applied its high- 
strength cast iron to the shanks of car- 
bide-tipped, single-edged cutting tools 
used on lathes, shapers, and other ma- 
hine tools (BW—Dec.27’41,p54). Now 
the organization has worked out Mee- 
hanite Bodies for carbide-tipped milling 
cutters having a multiplicity of cutting 
edges. They are said to provide “supe- 
tior vibration absorption and heat con- 
ductivity. . . . In finishing soft steel, 
they produce a finish . . . almost like 
aground surface.” 
*Kestaurant—The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
bringing out an improved model of its 
Automatic Detergent Feeding Device 
for use with dishwashing mom. Png A 
stream of water, which. is constant re- 
gardless of changes in water pressure, 
trickles over briquets of Mathieson dish- 
washing compound, forming a solution. 
Another stream of clear water picks up 
the solution and runs it into the dish- 
water, keeping it at the proper degree 
of alkalinity with a minimum consump- 
tos 08 of — All the operator has 
) do is add fresh briquets. 
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“HOW LONG WILL IT LAST?” is Question No. 1 among specifiers of 
piping materials for today’s process industries, The chemicals to be 
transported are frequently highly corrosive, so the pipe, valves and 
fittings selected must be able to withstand the destructive action of 
these fluids. 

Typical of Grinnell products for this type of service is the Saunders 
Diaphragm Valve. Its design, permitting a variety of diaphragm 
materials and body linings to handle each chemical, makes it a long- 
life valve for process piping. As leading piping engineers and fabri- 
cators, Grinnell is furnishing this and other component parts which 
provide FLUID TRANSPORT in plants producing heavy chemicals, 
synthetic rubber, food, drugs and the entire range of petroleum 
products, 


For engineering assistance or piping materials for any type of FLUID 
TRANSPORT, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Plants and offices throughout United States and Canada, 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING ts Invotveo 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 


priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Steel Alloys 


Certain important metals and alloys used 
in making steel, including tungsten, molyb- 
denum, vanadium, cobalt, and others, have 
been taken out of GMPR and placed under 
a new regulation, which establishes specific 
dollar-and-cents ceilings at the levels gener- 
ally prevailing under GMPR. When no 
maximum is set by the new order, ceilings 
are to be those of the first three months of 
1942. (Regulation 489.) 


Jacks 


WPB has issued a simplification order 
covering mechanical, hydraulic, air, and 
electrically operated jacks. The number of 
models is cut from 403 to 225, and the 
number of sizes from 1,825 to 864. To in- 
sure the fairest distribution among essential 
civilian users, 25% of each month’s non- 
military production of 3, 5, 8, 13, and 20-ton 
portable upright hydraulic jacks is to be set 
aside for orders on forms WPB 541 and 547. 
(Order L-322.) 


Tires and Tubes 


A method of applying for price adjust- 
ments on new rubber tires and tubes at 
wholesale offers relief to sellers of private 
brands (excluding manufacturers) when the 
cost of their product is so high as to leave 
them no operating margin. This provision 
takes care of the group buying from manu- 
facturers who had been selling below the 
ceilings but have recently raised their prices, 
thus squeezing their purchasers, whose prices 
are based on March, 1942, levels. The 
method is applicable to a private brand owner 
whose wholesale ceiling price is less than his 
supplicr’s maximum price plus his own ware- 
housing and transportation costs. (Amend- 
ment 8, Regulation 143.) 

To insure continuous distribution of new 
rubber tires and tubes sold by manufacturers 
to brand owners, sales may be made at prices 
to be adjusted later by OPA when an increase 
in prices of these articles is under considera- 
tion. (Order 5, Regulation 143.) 


Rayon Hosiery 


\ revision of the price regulation govern- 
ing women’s hosiery is expected before the 
first of the year, Director Reagan P. Con- 
nally of OPA’s Consumer Goods Division 
has announced. ‘There will be no change in 
the Christmas holiday prices, however. 


Automotive Parts 


A simplification of MPR 452, affecting 
manufacturers’ prices for automotive parts, 
eliminates considerable paper work without 
changing price levels to any great extent. 
Mar. 31, 1942, is still the base date for such 
prices. One change, which is expected to 
encourage production and delivery of parts 
for obsolete vehicles, allows a manufacturer 
to accept payment at a proposed new price 
before OPA has approved it; formerly, pay- 
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ment was delayed for 30 days after sale, or 
until OPA had authorized the new price. 
Requirements in connection with the post- 
ing of ceilings are also eased. (Amendment 
2, Regulation 452.) 


Store Fixtures 


When existing maximum prices of store 
fixtures are so low as to curtail production, 
manufacturers who sell the fixtures on long- 
term contracts may apply for adjustments. 
Relief granted will be limited to the highest 
contract price in effect for each customer 
during March, 1942. This action is to take 
care of inequities arising under long-term 
contracts when prices were frozen at March, 
1942, levels, which were established under 
old contracts and did not reflect the manu- 
facturers’ production costs at that time. 
(Amendment 6, Order A-2, Regulation 
188. ) 


Bearings 


Restrictions have been tightened on the 
delivery of surplus stocks of antifriction 
bearings. Under the new provisions, such 
stocks, if obtained on priorities, may be re- 
leased only to the supplier (if he will have 
them), or to fill certain orders with specific 
priority ratings, or on express permission of 
WPB. For the four-month period beginning 
September, 1943, and the quarterly period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1944, each producer of 


HEALING PISTOL 


Closely resembling an interplanetary 
comic strip weapon is Hanovia Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co.’s novel air-cooled elec- 
tric pistol which projects ultraviolet 
rays on skin surfaces, into wounds or 
body cavities. Being installed in U.S. 
Navy hospitals, the ray pistol is cred- 
ited by the maker with hastening the 
healing of war wounds. 


antifriction bearings will all 
total production to produc: Re 

5% to miscellaneous ord The 
allowed for completion of . r 
bearings, during which mater ; 
order is frozen, has been ext ye 
to 30 days. (General Preferen me 
as amended. ) 


Processed Fruits and Vegetah 


OPA has set up a program 
justments in maximum pricc 


C andler 


fruits and vegetables of the |\)43 , Detroit, 
meet additional wage increas: a The Cle 
the National War Labor Board or seq». ili Clevelan 
under the Fair Labor Standards (4; Deslieg 
adjustments are not already ; ical] Ferndale 
vided for. Petitions for adjustmicnts py. Flint M 
filed by Nov. 25 with the OPA secreton. A lint, 
Washington, and should show net Hercules 
dollars, and net profit before tax Two pl 
and 1942; classification of wage ea; Hudson 


skilled male, unskilled male): the y 
before and after the increase; the number, 
employees affected; date of y nerea 
whether it was approved by N\\LB o; 


Green 1 
Perfectic 
Harvey, 
Posey } 


thorized by the Fair Labor Standard \ Hoquiat 
and list of products for which increas The Py 
ceiling price is requested. lak Hi 
Square 
Boneless Beef Elmbur 
Univers 
To help the armed forces to meet ¢} Southbr 
demand for frozen boneless beef, OPA } z 
authorized contract boning of governme Ma 
owned beef carcasses and hindquarter lence 
has fixed a maximum fee which contrac Bg 


may charge for this service. 
33, Revised Regulation 169.) 


their 
Egg Cases  ( , 
The War Food Administration and sqge?o™ 
War Production Board are urging egg hand 40°" 
lers and dealers to report now the app: - = 
mate number of fiber egg cascs they yiqqpore? 
need in 1944. Since 80% of the new bees Or 
cases will probably be of fiber, it is nece: West 
to know the approximate number requirame’ 0 th 
so as to allocate materials for their manufagmeeat © 
ture. eding 
Regula 

Wooden Containers for Fruit 
ther 

Texas, California, and Arizona shippers 
oranges and grapefruit are limited to ship To me 
ments, in wooden containers, amounting qe” li 
85% (in Texas) and to 96% (in Califomquyges' t 
and Arizona) of their quarterly commen - 
output. This limitation does not apply tage “-- 
shipments for canning, juice, or other poe" Ord 
essing. Florida shipments, which will of a 
held to about 90%, of the total annual shipfame “edge 


ments in the seasonal year, will be restncted 


by the Florida Citrus Commission, and 0 4 
not come under this order. It is expected 
that this ruling will effect a saving of 2 
500,000 b. ft. of lumber. (Supplemental 
Order L-232-a.) 


Other Price Actions 


Ceiling prices for Defense Supplies Cop 
sales of calcium carbide, chief raw mater 
in the manufacture of acctylene, | 
reduced to about the prices charg: 
mercial sellers, through Amendi 
Supplementary Regulation 14. ... No™ 
stamps are required to buy the smallest sz 
jars of jams, jellies, preserves, and 1 
butters (54 oz. or less) to help merchan’s 
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sines 


Candler-Hill Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Cleveland Planer 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Devlieg Machine Co. 
Ferndale, Mich. 

Flint Manufacturers Service 
Flint, Mich. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Two plants) 

Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Perfection Gear Co. 

Harvey, Ii. 

Posey Mfg. Co. 

Hoquiam, Wash. 

The Pyro Clay Products Co. 
ak Hill, Ohio 

Square D Co. 

Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Universal Blank Co., Inc. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Vames of winners of the Army-Navy 
nd Maritime Commission awards for ex- 
lence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
ves of Business Week.) 


x their shelves of these goods during the 
liday season (Amendment 29, Revised 
plement 1, Ration Order 13). . . . OPA 
pulation 492 sets maximum prices for do- 
tic and imported “certified” and “war- 
proved” seed potatoes. . . . Maximum 
bcs for industrial ethyl alcohol produced 
West Coast converted distilleries and 
( to the government may be computed on 
ment costs, instead of on costs for the 
eding quarter, as formerly (Amendment 
Regulation 295), 


ther Priority Actions 


To meet a growing scarcity of rayon and 
tton linings for men’s clothing, the ban 
unst the use of patch pockets on men’s 
0! clothing has been lifted by WPB Or- 
1 L-224, as amended. . . . WPB Limita- 
a Order L-302, as amended, permits the 
of single-refined bars in the manufacture 
dredge and crane chain. 


reased Civilian Goods 


lhe cordage industry has been ordered 
WPB to set aside each quarter certain 
‘centages of the total rope production 
-"; for manila rope, 23% for agave, and 
. for jute) for nonmilitary use only 
ner M-54, as amended). . . . WPB Or- 
1 L-140-b permits production of durable 
wear tor restaurants, institutions, and 
me use, provided that production is re- 
ted to knives, dessert forks, teaspoons, 
hi dessert spoons. . . . Approximately 20% 
the fourth-quarter production of flashlight 
ens 1s to be reserved for farmers, in or- 
‘to help them in taking care of young 


lock y ing the winter, WPB has an- 
unced 


siness 


QUICK REVERSE! 


The ability of the electric motor, with suit- 
able control, to do a special and difficult task 
on production machinery is well demonstrat- 
ed by the reversing motor-drive as worked 
out by Reliance engineers for a variety of applications. 


This drive is automatic, direct, positive and reliable. 
Automatic reversal at any desired point in a cycle of 
operations can be provided. It can be combined with 
speed control and safety features. Maintenance costs 
are less. 


Pioneering work by Reliance men in making use of 
these characteristics has paid out in simplified machine 
design, faster operation, reduced maintenance require- 
ments and increased safety. Complete information is 
yours for the asking. 


“Know how” in both electrical and mechanical design, 
translated into special mechanical parts and electrical 
characteristics, plays a big part in the fast and depend- 
able operation of Reliance Reversing Motor-drive. 


RELIANCE, MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO; 
1069 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S$. C.) 
Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York © Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) © St. Louis * Son Francisco * Syracuse * and other principol cities. 
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MARKETING 


Co-ops Spring Up 
Independent retailers try 
to guard their wartime gains 
after the peace by organizing 
wholesale cooperatives. 


To a good many food retailers, it is 
smal! consolation that war has brought 
them a brief respite from the ever grow- 
ing inroads of the big corporate grocery 
chains on their market—in exchange 
for such headaches as rationing, food 
shortages, and labor scarcity. 

e Swing Back Expected—Most  inde- 
pendent grocers even now are concerned 
about postwar competition. They feel 
that the return of peace will once more 
make price the important factor in 
food: distribution, as war-earned cash 


dwindles in consumer pockets and as 
the return of automobile transportation 
makes it easier to shop around. 


AIRWAVE AWARD 


This year’s award of distinction by the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
goes to a British scientist—by remote 
‘control. Acting U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral W. F. Draper (above) conferred 
the honor via short-wave radio last 
week from the G.M.A.’s New York 
convention. In accepting it at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
director of Rowett Research Institute, 
responded on the two-way hookup. 
This is the first time the award—given 
for outstanding service to nutritional 
science—ever landed outside the U. S. 
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Furthermore, independents are afraid 

that thrifty housewives will not forget 
that when OPA classified food retailers 
for the purpose of fixing markups, it 
determined classes by sales volume—and 
stores in Class 4 with largest volume 
(annual gross sales of over $250,000) 
had the lowest markup. Class 1, 2, and 
3 stores now are wondering if they are 
to suffer permanently from the stigma 
of classification as sellers of high-priced 
goods. 
e@ Problem for Wholesalers—This con- 
cern of retailers has impressed several 
wholesalers sufficiently to convince them 
that they will have to make some 
changes toward greater operating efh- 
ciency so that their customers, the in- 
dependent grocers, will be able to buy 
from them and compete with chain 
stores. 

In New York state, where grocers ex- 

pect to be caught in the middle of keen 
competition between the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. and Safeway Stores 
(Safeway’s invasion of the New York 
market was cut short by building re- 
strictions early in the war), independents 
are not waiting to be saved by econ- 
omies of their wholesale suppliers. 
@ One Concrete Plan—Already the New 
York State Food Merchants Assn., an 
a and coming trade group composed 
of 31 local associations including nearly 
5,000 of the state’s 23,000 grocers, has 
a well-defined plan for cutting prices to 
meet postwar chain competition. 

Part one of this program, chiefly edu- 
cational, calls for (1) expansion of 
smaller stores to handle sales of about 
$2,500 weekly, (2) adoption of self- 
service not only for economy but be- 
cause experience has established that 
women buy more under self-service than 
the most aggressive clerk can sell them, 
and (3) expansion of food lines to in- 
clude all edibles, including meat. 

e@ Changed Butcher Business—A good 
many grocers have shied away from a 
butcher counter for years because it is 
the trade’s traditional money loser. But 
food men point out that after the war 
grocers can carry. meat merely by ex- 
panding refrigeration facilities similar 
to those now used for frozen foods, be- 
cause they expect practically all cuts of 
meat to be available in packaged form 
from big packers like Swift and Armour. 

But the big economy move is elim- 
ination of the wholesaler’s markup. To 
this end, they are establishing retailer- 
owned cooperative wholesale organiza- 
tions. Already the New York grocers 
have twelve of these in operation, four 
of which were started in the last year. 
They hope to have 25 established before 
postwar marketing developments get 
under way. 


TRUMAN’S ANSWER 


Sen. Harry S. Truman has answered 


the important question of what lx 


thinks about wartime advertising 
important because the scnator i 
chairman of the Special Committee 
to Investigate the War Program. The 
occasion was an address before the 
Central Council of the American 


Assn. of Advertising Agencies in Chi 
cago (The Trading Post, page 111), 


y 


@ OPA Cites Markups—That such 


setup insures a lower price to the ult- 


mate consumer is documented by O 
survey showing markup figures to 
used by wholesalers in establishing 
ings for items covered by Maxim 


Price Regulation 421. For example, on 
baby foods and canned goods, retail 


markup, 


owned co-ops are allowed a 6 
while cash-and-carry 
84% and_ wholesalers 
service 134%. 


+ 


The ratio is almost the same up and 
, down the line. 


moving item like vinegar, a co-op w! 
saler is allowed 12%, compared to | 
and 23% for cash-and-carry and deliy 


wholesalers, respectively. On a high 
competitive item like sugar, both co- 
markup 


and cash-and-carry take a 2 


whereas the delivery service wholesalet 


gets 4%. 
@ War-Born Collaboration—|t 


savings to grocers. 


for the most part it took war to m 
organization possible. 
Seldom before have food 
been prosperous enough to invest 
such an undertaking. In New ¥ 


retal 


most of the co-op wholesalers start wit! 


a capital of $25,000, an average of $ 
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wholesalers take 
with  deliven 


On a relatively slow 
NOW 


didn't 
take war and OPA to point out these 
(Some few ret 
owned wholesale operations have beea 
carrying on successfully for years.) But 
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WAR STEED... quickly 
trom Ayerson 


Steel for weapons—for essential industries—steels for 
maintenance—special aircraft steels and NE alloys—all 
are immediately available in Ryerson stocks! When 
shortages occur, Ryerson technical experience finds an 
alternative. When speed is paramount, Ryerson operat- 
ing men make delivery on time. Call Ryerson first, 
whatever your steel requirements, for prompt, effective 
cooperation! Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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AROUND THE STREET LIGHT flutters a swarm of gnats, weaving a curious pattern mae, gowvien by ¢2 
@No Debt, No Alle: 


Far off at first, then nearer comes the sound of a train. It whistles for a crossing. more, high wartime in 


in the white glow. 


Who-o0-0-e-e-¢ ! And the sound slices through the night like a sharp scythe. abled the grocers to pay 
Instantly the gnat colony shows intense agitation. Somehow the high-pitched sale bills, so that they 
debt to their supplier 
wholesalers are so short 
they are no longer able 
Luckily, most dictators don’t have engine-whistle voices. But the words they speak accounts receivable by 

do sometimes have high frequency overtones that make them unpleasant to hear and with merchandise. 


scream has worried and upset them . . . just as a loud, grating voice raises quick 
protest in the human ear. 


: , . Even so, the o ne 
hard to understand. Dictaphone recording engineers know what to do about that! » the old Tine 
not too worried. For 


have seen the co-ops ¢ 
fore without seriously jc 
position. Now they ‘cou 
turers to favor their old 
scarce supplies, not cult 
e@ Management Problem 
probably, they do not ex 
ers to get around the mai 
lem. All cooperatives—r 
as consumer—are up ag 
that the man who can 
of a co-op could make a lo! 
operating it as a privat 
the same business. Whi 
cates can point to many 
outstanding management 
they are short of personn 
new co-ops as fast as food 
pared to join. 

Another reason whi 
wholesalers discount the thr 
competition is that the 
wholesales are going in cy 
advertised brands, which, 
wholesalers’ private brand 
profit items. Obviously 
aren't going to sell them th 
and the chance that they 
the long, hard pull precedent t 
lishing their own private lal 
mote; few, indeed, have. 

@ Why Stock Double?—Unt 
their probable lack of low-p 
profit lines, the new co-op wh 
argue that since they have to cai 
vertised brands anyhow, 
point in handling double 

There is another avenue 
for these retailer-owned wholesa 
though they steer clear 
fresh produce in general, 
voices — trimming away disturbing notes and resonances — to give a result that is York groups have experimented 


In a very real sense Dictaphone dictating and recording equipment “sculptures” 
clear and distinct, so that secretaries can listen back and understand, easily and successfully with the so-called 
without fatigue ware” of the food _ trac 
. onions, oranges, and lemons 


This is only one of many achievements of the sound engineers in the Dictaphone 


Research Laboratories, at Bridgeport, Conn. It is especially valuable today when | NO BUTTER POINTS REQUIRE 


there is so much of vital importance to the war effort that must be recorded accurately 
and dependably. And after the peace is won, the experience gained in the production A butter maker from th ; 
vania Dutch country sat in U. 9. 
trict Court at Philadelphia last week 3 
heard OPA agents testify that 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. above-ceiling prices he charged wi 
collection of ration points w: 

On a visit to Charles D. St 
D ¥ Cc TA cd et oO i > DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! establishment at Coopersb 

a ee County, the agents identi! 

DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT essential to the war effort. selves and stood by while he 


of equipment for the armed services, the Government and war industries will be avail- 
able to extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method to all business. 


Toe word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound pounds of butter above C 2 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. lected no brown stamps, and + 
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(ENTURY FORM J MOTOR 


Against 


Falling Solids 
and Dripp:"3g 
Liquids 
The top half of the 
motor is closed. 
Cooling air gene 
at both ends an 
is discharged below 
the shaft line. 


he upper half of the Century Form J 

general purpose, open, continuous duty 
motor is closed to minimize the possibility of 
dripping liquids or falling solids entering the 
vital parts of the motor. 

This added protection feature is made pos- 
sible because of the scientifically designed 
Century mechanical ventilation system. All 
motors generate heat, so if the insulation is 
to have long life, the heat must be rapidly 
carried away from 
the windings. Two 
powerful fans lo- 
cated behind each 


bearing bracket draw cooling air “IN” 
through the bearing bracket openings. This 
cooling air is deflected first around the bear- 
ings to keep them cool and then across the 
windings and to air passages between the 
outer surfaces of the magnetic core and the 
frame—the heated air being finally dis- 
charged “OUT” through the openings located 
at the sides and bottom of the frame. 

These modern, protected, industrial, gen- 
eral purpose motors meet the requirements 
of more than 80% of all polyphase motor 
applications. This Form J construction is at 
present available in 2 to 15 horsepower four- 
pole frame sizes. 

Your Century Motor Specialist has full 
information and his wide experience may 


well prove valuable to you. We suggest you 
call him in today. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor and Generator 
Manufacturers in the World. 


X 


WHEN PLANES TAKE-OFF 
TO MEET THE ATTACK 


@ The alert sounds ... and interceptors roar down the runway 
like rockets . . . rise to meet the attack in split-second formation. 
A movement of the pilot’s hand, and whirling blades cut deeper 
into the air for a quick climb. This is no time for a variable-pitch 
propeller to fail. 

Guarding the fluid on which depends the bite or “feather” of 
these variable-pitch propellers are Pedrick precisioneered sealing 
rings ... helping, in their way, to knock out the enemy on land, 
sea, and in the air. 

Wherever the strategy of war demands unfailing power... in 
planes, tanks, jeeps, trucks, and PT boats as well as in trucks, 
tractors, and war-workers’ cars . . . Pedrick precisioneering is a 
guarantee of tension, dimension, and that all-important flatness - 
good rings must have. WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO., 
Philadelphia and Scranton, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufac- 

' turing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


ROME WASN'T LICKED IN A DAY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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ingly told them they y 


welcome 
look into anything. Iny: vila 
business methods showex sold al 
Ib. of butter during Oc: ber » .” 
13¢ to 20¢ above est: \isheg © 


mums and had not a sing 
to show for it. 
Steininger could not |.ave sojg 
butter at legal prices bev iuse he 
the best cream so that jt cost 
almost as much to make 


Tation sty 


i¢ 
he charged for it. i 
Judge Harry E. Kalo T acoey 
Steininger’s plea of no defense, py 
quiesced in the government sugges 
that a mental examination pe bi 


OPA Sidestepp ay 


Court rules Denver's 
imposed to give producers ji 
of 2¢ a qt. on milk, comes und 
agency's own specific rules, 


A loophole has been found in OP 
regulations. If a Colorado federal coug 
ruling holds, each of several thoug 
U. S. subdivisions with power to 
excise taxes—cities, states, countie 
might legally use such power toh 
prices for any group of producers 
litically potent enough to force 
action—unless OPA itself closed 
loophole. 

e Price Raised by Ruse—!'cderal | 
trict Judge J. Foster Symes of Dem 
last week upheld the Denver city « 

cil’s unprecedented action in levying 
2¢-a-qt. excise tax on fluid milk s 

retail (BW—Oct.30°43,p8) — an act 
avowedly taken so that the tax-mon 
so collected might be passed bach 
milk producers in defiance of OPA 

Judge Symes found justificatior 
the act in Amendment No. 7 to ? 
1490 of OPA general maximum pn 
regulations, which states that a ta 
permissible “if the statute or ordina 
imposing a tax or increase does not 1 
hibit the seller from stating or collect 
the tax or increase separate) from t 
purchase price.” 

This regulation was adopted, 3 
OPA attorneys in Denver, to allow ¢ 
lection of taxes, such as state sales tax 
on top of OPA ceiling prices 
e@ OPA Tries an Appeal—No one vist 
ized its use to force a price increase 0 
OPA opposition until Denver did 
Now OPA is appealing the case. 

Judge Symes was quite blunt, ! 
ever, in his opinion that the only ¥ 
to stop the practice is for Congress 
pete: the price act, or OPA to ame 
its regulations, a broad hint whit 
OPA was reportedly taking this week 
keep other communities from follows 
Denver's example. 

If nearby towns don’t fo!low 
ver’s example and put a 2¢ tax on™! 


eof ine. 
P+ nr 
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. . . and that’s exactly what this impor- 
tant piece of ordnance was supposed 
to do, if it wasn’t “fit for action”! 

Tested under tons of water pressure, in 
the Denison Hydrostatic Test Press shown 
at right, it burst—thus preventing what may 
have been a deadly gun-accident had it 
reached the fighting front . .. Another of the many 


ways Denison oil-hydraulic equipment serves the 
nation today! 
Think about it . . . Doesn’t a press like this, with its 
HydrOlILic fingertip control of pound-by-pound pres- 
sure, fit into your wartime production scheme, or your 
postwar plans? It could burst-test tubing of all kinds 
— ceramic, plastic or metal. It could easily and accu- 
rately test the impregnation qualities of hundreds of 
materials . . . could be used for production-line impreg- 
nation of small parts. It could burst or collapse-test small 
containers made of plastic, metal or glass. Porosity tests 
of innumerable materials could be effectively made through 


its close control of pressures from a few 


pounds to tons. 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1189 Dusiin Roap 


CoL_umBus 16, OuI0 


DENISON 


EQUIPMENT 4 APPLIED — 


AsLOIL cca 
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Today or Tomorrow 


We're working 100% 
for Uncle Sam today. 
That means priorities 
are necessary for any 
HydrOILic equipment. 
If you have _ those 
priorities, we will 
gladly work with you 
now. If not, file this 
page in your postwar 
plans. 


to be paid back wholly to producers, 
the latter will withdraw fluid milk and 
sell it to factories, they say. And over 
Denver hangs the continued threat that 
if the city tax is found invalid, pro- 
ducers will quit supplying the city 

@ Previous Concessions—Producers com- 
plain their rising costs have been ignored 
for months. OPA had granted them a 
feed subsidy of 35¢ a 100 Ib. of milk. 
Then, under the continued threat to 
withdraw from the Denver retail mar- 
ket, price authorities in Washington 
had consented to 4¢-a-qt. disect price in- 
crease to consumers. 

These concessions raised the returns 
to milk producers to the level they 
could obtain by selling to factories, 
OPA said. Meanwhile, OPA is working 
on the possibility of proving collusion 
among producers with an eye to anti- 
trust action. Judge Symes said if this 
had been proved, the picture might 
have been different 


Student Clerks 


High school authorities 
yield to department store plea 
for help to meet crucial problem 
of Christmas rush. 


The nation’s department stores have 
tried every known device to recruit 
Christmas selling help, including elab- 
orate and nostalgic promotions asking 
women to remember when they used to 
play store (BW —Oct.3’43,p68). Finally, 
now, they seem to have hit on the 
answer—high school student labor. 

e@ Ask Authorities for Aid—The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. several 
weeks ago sent letters to every state 


SHOPPERS’ SPECIAL 


Unable to compete with war plant 
wages, harassed retailers are trying 
every known medium to obtain and 
keep employees. But New York’s 
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superintendent of education where an 
acute labor shortage was threatened, as 
well as to retail secretaries in leading 
defense communities suggesting three 
major plans: (1) a one- to three-week 
earlier closing of schools for the Christ- 
mas vacation period; (2) early dismissal 
of students with good grades daily dur- 
ing the Christmas selling season; and 
(3) the 2-2 system whereby two students 
fill one full-time job, one student going 
to school in the morning and working 
in the afternoon, the other reversing that 
shift. 

Response to the plea has been highly 

satisfactory. 
@ How Various Plans Work—In Cleve- 
land, where high school pupils averag- 
ing B or better will be released for 
Christmas selling a week before vaca- 
tion begins, the superintendent reports 
that nearly half the high school enroll- 
ment is working after school, and that 
2,075 of the 8,958 already working were 
employed in downtown stores. 

In Cincinnati and Canton, Ohio, 
where retailing is taught as a classroom 
subject, students are working full time 
in the stores, while students in similar 
courses in Akron and Dayton work half 
a day. In Maryland, retailing students 
are putting in 30 hours a week. 

Sophomore, junior, and senior high 
school students in Oakland, Calif., get 
full credit for four hours a day of store 
work. Since Oakland is a critical area, 
the system is in effect all year. Students 
may change stores, as they would sub- 
jects, only at the beginning of the se- 
mester. 

@ Half-and-Half in St. Louis—Similarly 
a swing shift plan in St. Louis enables 
students in the last year of high school 
to attend school half a day and work in 
a store the other part. Such students 
are required to develop merchandise 


swank Fifth Avenue was set back on 
its heels when S. H. Kress & Co. (5, 
10, 25¢ stores) decided to take its man- 
power worries to the shoppers via a 
display in its main show window. Pho- 
tographic posters laid heavy emphasis 


manuals on their particu part 
Numerous other com Ss al 
lowing students to wor rt + 
retailing, particularly \ then’ 
distributive education 
other localities, such ai 
only for the holiday per: 
Students are paid accor ng to es 
lished wage scales, and r empl 
ment is, of course, subj both § 
eral and state statutes go ring a 
labor and school attenday 7 


BREAD STANDARDS WEIGHS 


The Food & Drug Ac ninistras 
has agreed to reopen heariies on py 
standards with respect to addit 
of soy and other protein flours. Bak 
millers, cottonseed proce , and 
processors believe F&DA wil 
the standards to permit optional 
of these high protein flou: 

When Food & Drug opened the by; 
standards hearings in 1941, the 
agency went on record as not op 


to the use of soy or protein flow yu 
bread, but insisted that a sufficient » Easy 
centage should be used to insure qe te 


nificant nutritional value and that 
product should be sold a v bre 
and not just as a modified white 

Now the War Food Administration 


the Food & Nutrition Board of } ing 
National Research Council, alert to jes@ess, 
possibility of postwar shortages com 
tein in the national dict, are ueqgqpancuv' 
greater latitude for the baker ik whi 

Standard practice for bakers wh tentiol 
this flour is to use no more than 5 They 


6% because higher percentage redu 
volume and absorption in the dou 
Laboratory tests indicate the 5% adq 
tion of these high protein mixtures 
wheat flour does provide worth-wh 
fortification. 


on air-conditioned rest rooms, 60 
plete with radio and magazines; {1 
medical clinic; vacations; and bonus ique 
It worked. Kress removed the dispiphiy 
recently, stating that the « mpl aboy, 
situation is in hand—for the pres! 

Busin 
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«ff IQUOR 
Bhisky by Stamp 


Senate probers may find 
icky rationing the only out, 
ygh their investigation will 
cover many hot issues. 


/EIGHA rhirsting for the facts of the case, the 
inistrafmenate Judiciary Committee has un- 
1 Med an investigation of the whisky 
tage. Many congressmen, like the 
Bu dneral public, have been growing in- 
Be xsingly bitter about the scarcity of 
spon, rye, and Scotch, and the rela- 
e abundance of poor substitutes in 
(miliar labels at high prices. 


the hr They needed only the formal sug- 
‘e tion by Sen. James G. Scrugham, 
scl eyvada, to undertake an ambitious in- 
fou Iipiry into causes and possible cures. 

cier Easy Attitude Disappears—Congress 
nsure qq the public have been disposed to 
that dameeept, until recently, the semiofhcial 


ov breimpeory that whisky is a war casualty, 
hite jd that complaining about it would 
ition no good. But the recent and con- 
of qggouing merger movement in the whisky 
winess, the fat profits revealed by the 
ig companies, and strange corporate 
paneuvers such as paying dividends in 
ik whisky (page 82) have turned sharp 
tention on the distillers. 
They will be the first to be called 


“. 


rm 
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Liquor shortages are keeping federal agents hot after bootleggers. At Philadel- 
phia, a typical raid nets bottles of legal liquor plus cans of 190-proof alcohol 
above), the latter used to cut bona fide liquor at an illicit plant. 
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before the bar of the Senate. Whole- 
salers, retailers, state and federal ofh 
cials—and presumably anyone who 
knows where or how to get a bottle of 
whisky—will follow. 

e Basic Antagonisms—There are two 
basic antagonisms in the whisky situa- 
tion which the Judiciary Committee 
may be able to exploit successfully: 
(1) between the distillers and their 
customers—the wholesalers, monopoly 
states, and retailers, and (2) between 
the liquor industry as a whole and the 
War Production Board, which has 
steadfastly prohibited whisky produc- 
tion for more than a year. 

OPA and Federal Alcohol Tax Unit 
officials undoubtedly will testify to the 
spread of black markets and bootlegging. 

The distillers have made a Herculean 
effort to convince the wholesalers and 
monopoly states of the absolute neces- 
sity of strict rationing of the remaining 
stocks of whisky, but many still feel 
that the distillers—judged by their 
profits—are getting all the best of it. 

@ The Pros and Cons—The distillers’ 
arguments are that rationing on the 
present basis will stretch stocks over 
another three years of war, leaving them 
with 100,000,000 proof gallons of aged 
whisky to bridge the gap until addi 
tional supplies can be made and prop 
erly aged—a three- to four-year process; 
that any substantial increase in whisky 
rations is impossible because the WPB 


For dependable 
TOM PRESSED AIR 
take a tip trom the 


PAA CLIPPER 


At operation bases in both North and 
South America, Pan American Airways 
System counts on Quincy Compressors. 
Supplying air power for the servicing 
of Clippers calls for the utmost in 
dependable compressor performance. 
Quincys’ dependability and greater 
over-all efficiency is the result of their 
advanced, improved design — both 
inside and out. They present the 
most complete range of sizes from 
1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement in both 
air and water cooled compressors. 
For 23 years, Quincy has made air 
compressors exclusively. Wherever a 
compressed air supply is involved, it 
will pay you to call in a QUINCY 
SPECIALIST while your produc- 
tion plans are in the early stages. 


w WIM, 


\ 


W . 
Yew AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and type com- 
pressor in one minute! Works like a slide rule. 
One simple setting gives: free air delivery, 
r.p.m., piston displacement and h.p. required 
Sent FREE upon request. Address Dept.W-8 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

Branch Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON - ST.LOUIS 
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Another FIDELITY Machine 
—both a pacemaker and 
a peacemaker 


—a pacemaker for production 
and a peacemaker for perform- 
ance and delivery. 


Illustrated is one of a number of 
types of FIDELITY Wire Spool- 
ers which take care of an unusu- 
ally wide range of wire winding 
requirements on spools, sticks, 
reels or quills. 


FIDELITY Wire Spoolers deliver 
a smooth, uniform lay at speeds 
from 40 to 1,000 feet per minute 
—depending on kind and size 
of wire. 


For tapered, wedge-end, or barrel- 
shaped packages on sticks or 
FIDELITY Hydraulic 
Control Spoolers produce perfect 
self-supporting tapers which need 
no end flanges. 


cores, 


Special type FIDELITY ma- 
chines for winding such things as 
plastic tapes, surgical thread, 
ultra-fine filament wires, etc., fre- 
quently combine additional func- 
tions like inserting the wound 
package into a container. 
Write for new FI DELITY catalog 
on Wire Spoolers. 
Buy More Bonds 
* 
Designers and Buildevs of 
‘ Intricate, ‘ Valomatic < a e Machines 
32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
= COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Here is the latest box score on 
liquor rationing in 17 monopoly 
states: 


Alabama—One pint of spirits weekly and 
one package of wine. 

Idaho—One pint of whisky; one pint of 
gin, rum, or brandy; one pint of liqueurs; 
and one quart of sweet wine weekly. 
lowa—Three quarts of whisky and one 
quart of rum or brandy every four weeks. 
Michigan—One quart of hard liquor, or 
one pint of liquor and one bottle of 
16% wine, or two bottles of 16% wine 
each month. 

Montana—One pint of spirits a week, 
North Carolina—One pint a week. 
Ohio—One quart of liquor a month. 
Oregon—One quart of whisky, one quart 
of gin or brandy, and one quart of sweet 
wine a month. Consumers get one 
bottle of rum per purchase. 
Pennsylvania—One fifth and one pint of 
liquor from now until Dec. 31, after 


How States Ration Liquor 


which a regular rationing 
effect 

Utah—One quart of whi 
and one bottle of wine se: 
Virginia—One quart of liq, 
gallon of wine a month. 
Washington—One 
weck, and one 
monthly. 


quart 
gallon of sw 


West Virginia—One quart 
month 

@ An Honor System—On); 
state with no rationing 
Wyoming; but Vermont 
and New Hampshire opx 
informal honor system d 
restrict consumption. 

In the open states, for 
ing has not been instit 
stringent shortages in vai area 
—Washington, D. C., and New Yor 
City, for example—have virtual) 
stopped whisky buying. 


Maine. 


is currently limiting the industry’s bot- 
tle supply to 65% of last year’s and is 
talking about further reductions. 

Wholesalers will counter that the real 

reason distillers are rationing whisky is 
because most of them are in the 90% 
income tax bracket and the net profit on 
further sales is infinitesimal; that by 
aggressive action on the part of the 
distillers, a substantial volume of used 
bottles could be retrieved and used 
again; that the federal government 
might well levy its excise tax on whisky 
in warehouses at the end of the four 
years rather than eight—the present 
“force-out” age when “whisky must be 
tax paid—thus making it more profitable 
to sell than to hold ‘aged whisky. 
e@ Tax Has Its Appeal—This four-year 
force-out is an idea that Sen. Walter F. 
George of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is already considering. Distributors 
see the distillers preserving their own 
corporate lives at the expense of whole- 
salers and retailers—and the monopoly 
states are relying on their political power 
for self-preservation. 

The industry will present no united 
front against the War Production Board 
—first of all, because it is not consid- 
ered good public relations within the 
industry to oppose the WPB publicly, 
and second because the industry is not 
unanimously in favor of part-time pro- 
duction of whisky. 

e Split Within Industry—Several com- 
panies, and particularly the two biggest 
United States companies—National and 
Schenley—are so long on stocks that 
they can both outsell and outlast their 
competitors; but giant Seagram, like 
many small distillers, feels strongly that 
its salvation and the salvation of the 
whisky industry lie in an early resump- 
tion of whisky manufacture, if only on 


a fractional basis—not onl) 
depleted inventories and ¢g 
alcohol for blending 
brands, but also to ‘‘mainta 
chise” against growing Dn 

WPB's current position i 
pective demand for industria 
is so great that no “furlough” ; 
for the duration. Only two month 
WPB recommended that dist 
lowed to keep about 16% of their p: 
duction, but got cold feet 
War Food Administration 
sanction the use of grain for 
@ Dodging the Issue?—Closx 
suspect that the only change ir 
ments in the meantime has beet 
cal, that just as good reason 
adduced today for a furlough as in 
tember. Moreover, the WPB’s relud 
tance to buy up the total alcohol 
duction of Mexico, Cuba, ind Puert 
Rico (which are now flooding the 1 
ket with rum, gin, and blendis ing alc 
hol), as it previously bought up Cana 
suggests that the publicly express 
fears of an alcohol shortage next 
may be unfounded. WPB’s consisten 
refusal to authorize new plant co 
struction, even under skillful proddin; 
by Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, p 
in the same direction. 

WPB will undoubtedly take refuge ' 
its statistics and the present fact of 
declining stockpile, although it may > 
dislodged from its position by caret 
analysis of its figures. 

@An “Out” in Molasses—\oreovet 
there is some evidence of official WPS 
dissatisfaction with the consistently bac 
press on.the alcohol program. and 4 
complete about-face is not im possible 
Purchase of Cuban molasses alcoho, 
heretofore not seriously contemplatee 
might be used as justification for 
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isky pr juction furlough for Ameri- 
., distillers, since it would increase 
“ ‘ . . . . 

hol supplies without increasing grain 


pnsumption. ’ 
A will, of course, point out 


Fone thing, have killed off all their 
profit brands, bottling all their 
hisky under high-priced, high-profit 
Hels, many Of them designed for the 
shest OPA price brackets. 

profits Aren't All They Seem—At the 
sme time, distillers have in fact been 
}yidating their. capital to the extent 
nt they are reducing inventories be- 
‘y normal and the reflection of this 
wpital liquidation in profits is probably 
afair though difficult to segregate. 

The OPA can throw considerable 
ht on the bareness of retail shelves. 
juch of the whisky being put on the 
market has been finding its way, either 
hrough the retailers or around them, 
nto the hands of the customers who are 
yilling to pay substantial premiums over 
PA ceiling prices—buyers for personal 
onsumption and hotel, restaurant, 
icht club, and cocktail lounge proprie- 
Ors. 
“Out-of-Sight” Stocks—The _ last 
amed are probably a principal factor 
n the whisky shortage-high price 
ueeze. Whisky is the life blood of 
sting and entertainment places. Many 
by-the-drink sellers bought up huge 
hoards all last year, and pay fabulous 
prices to maintain their supplies. ‘They 
weak even—or better—by manipulation 
und margins. 

The one noteworthy fact about the 
whisky shortage is that you can always 
buy a drink. 

it is the widespread sale of legai 
liquor at above ceiling prices—at the 
distiller, wholesale, and retail levels— 
that constitutes the principal law eva- 
sion at present. Bootleg manufacturing 
and the criminal syndicates that grow 
up around it are only beginning on a 
large scale, but the Alcohol Tax Unit is 
seriously worried about the possibilities. 
¢Matters for Scrutiny—Other matters 
which the Senate committee’s inquiry 
are expected to develop are: 

1) The over-all profit position of the 
industry, which market observers consider 
aNo. 1 war baby; 

2) The extent and seriousness of the 
merger movement (BW—Apr.24'43,p32), 
which the industry claims is no monopoly 
movement because of the bitter competition 


of afm “thin its ranks; 


3) The whole story of dividends in kind 
—gallons or barrels of bulk whisky to stock- 
holders—commonly considered a clever way 
of liquidating largely management-owned 
companies at low capital gains tax rates in- 
stead of Ingh income rates. 

*Two Possibilities—There is little the 
Senate committee can do to increase 
the market supply of liquor unless it 
goes alter the distillers to release more 
whisky generally and thus jeopardize 
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Officiol U S$ Navy Photograph 


of Invasion Ships for Uncle Sam 


.. with specially tooled Delta equipment for 


drilling holes in treadways on the gang ways 


In hundreds of plants, American 
war industry has devised amaz- 
ingly successful installations with 
standard low-cost Delta machines 
— making large, costly, slowly 
constructed special machines un- 
necessary —saving time and money. 


This special drilling unit is a 
case in point. Built around four 
standard 14-inch Delta drill 
presses, it rides the side rails of 
the 40-foot gang plank — drilling 
rows of 8 holes through the steel 


DELTA 


punched treadway and cross mem- 
bers, with substantial savings in 
time. First four holes are drilled, 
then the unit is moved over by the 
hand feed into exact position for 
the four additional holes. 


Probably you, too, can develop 
a simple, safe, satisfactory produc- 
tion line that is a credit to all con- 
cerned—using stock model Deltas 
in units, batteries, and special set- 
ups. Investigate! Write for “Tool- 


ing Tips” and new Delta catalog. 
MA-2 


MILWAUKEE 
V 


SUT innsinahasuittiedtpedaliasianimibseenieiiamnighcons TEES Lae ea ~ 
om 
Cc ciitijalisa dialed seta asnenpaiedincelied gia etetaidock shecndeisaisiaiccabasbeotbcniiea 
Machine Tools . ae 
SAI xisccicncnsiniviensininntiaiastaidcanteianinibbilbiabasunctbeibnieosannite 
* City (......) State. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Sees es eee es eeeeeeeeuneneneeaee"25 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
90IMME. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me typical issues of ‘“Tooling Tips’’ 
and your new catalog of low-cost machine tools. 
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Liquor ¢ 8! 


Gor Uninterrupted Seruice, 


INSTALL 


€) PANELBO 


with assemblies 
of the improved 


@ 


Type AC 


THERMAG 


Circuit Breakers 


The combination of THERmal trip 
with the new MAGnetic trip, in the 
individual circuit breakers, assures 
double protection. On harmless, mo- 
mentary overload the time lag char- 
acteristics of the thermal element 
prevent interruption of service, but 
trip on sustained, harmful overload. 
On short circuit, the magnetic ele- 
ment causes faster tripping. 


@ Panelboards—Thermag equipped 
—are made in Standard Type, Nar- 
row Column Type, and Dust-tight 
Type construction .. . Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


e028 @ 6:9. 8.3.6 


Another new plywood use... 


HANGAR DOORS! 


@ Closing the huge portal of Fairchild Aircraft's 
new airplone hangar are 8 sliding doors built of 
Exterior-type Douglas Fir Plywood a logical 
choice because this Miracle Wood combines light 
large size, great strength and weather- 
Due to these advantages and many 


weight 
proofness 
others, Douglas Fir Plywood is now available only 
for vital war work like this. But so much new 
data on Douglas Fir Plywood are being revealed 
by its world-wide war coreer that it will certainly 
be one of your most useful postwar construction 
materials! Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta 
coma Building, Tacoma 2, Washington 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL/ 
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WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY OF 
OUR FREE WAR USE FOLDER! 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 


. 
Real Lumber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


I 
| 


their corporate futur 
WPB to allow some b : 
tion, and thus dissolve | ' * 
ment for distiller ration > 

The committee can i( 
will, end up with at | 
mendation for fairer 
what whisky is put on 
tion-wide rationing. Bot 
industry have opposed 
but the monopoly stat 
state-wide systems which 
plies more fairly than th 
Ration stamps for whisk 
the least and very likelh 
can be expected to con 


investigation 


Your Drinkidend 


American Distilling Co, ; 
recent stock market sensatig 
allows holder of each share g 
stock to buy barrel of whisky. i 


as 


Early last month, Wall Sticet beg, . 
to hear rumors that American Distilling 
Co. would soon dispose of its entir 


inventory by paying a libe: 
dividend in whisky. In fact 


IMM 


Me pr 
dicted the dividend would 1s high 
as a barrel on each of the 250.0 
shares, then selling at around §2° 
e And the Boom Is On—Man A Mo 
this just another of the pip eas 
often encountered in the Str Bethpas 
of dull markets. It derived 
port, however, from the 
share dividend declared by the 1 For Ic 
Moore Distillery (BW—No An O 
pl11). So many, in fact, took white 
the shares that they soon wings ¢ 
of the maddest scrambles mute. P: 
stock in the New York Stock E:xchang done in 
recent historv. {| there 
Week Net Share tcan | 
| Ended High Low Last G I dd econ 
Oct 9 $344 $263 $344 SO ) mance. 
Oct. 16 354 33 354 City, | 
| Oct. 23. 454 37 443 
Oct. 30 67 444 623 
Nov 6 723 64 69 
Nov. 13 853 573 744 
@A Barrel for $30—The run 


just one-of-those-things. Ov 
week end, the company anno 
stockholders are to m 
right to buy one barrel of wh as 
(less than half the Office of 
ministration ceiling) for ¢ 
held. 

Ihe ensuing rush to buy Am¢ 
Distilling common on Mor g 
the New York Stock Exchange it 
troublesome day in years. \ 
wanted to sell. In fact (des 
of $130 at one time, according to 2 
sip), it was almost two hours 
ing opened on the floor that a neg 
tiated sale of 16,000 shares wa 


soon 


What's 
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A Model B .. . Like Grumman’s 
yjumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 


For large-scale print production. 
+43 An Ozalid Model B will turn out 
| whiteprints of your engineering 
wings at speeds up to 20 feet per 
pute. Printing and Dry Developing 
inge al done in one continuous operation ... 
{there are many exclusive features. 
It can be relied upon for dependable 
d economical round-the-clock per- 
mance. Price $2,850.00 F.O.B. John- 

City, New York. 


‘Which Ozalid machine 
“fas designed for 
‘fur drafting room? 


A Model F .. . Like Blaw-Knox’s 


Blaw-Knox Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


F is ideal when demands are mod- 

erate or occasional. It may also be 
used to supplement other equipment, or 
provide on-the-spot printmaking in de- 
partmentalized organizations. 


y] Formedium production. The Model 


The printer and developer are com- 
bined in one compact unit and white- 
prints can be turned out at speeds up to 
4 feet per minute. Price $825.00 F.O.B. 
Johnson City, New York. 


A Type 2600... Like Standard Oil's 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


If you have already installed ex 

* pensive blueprinting equipment... 

you can add a Type 2600 Dry Develop- 

ing unit and receive all the benefits of 
Ozalid Printmaking. 


3 For use with your present printer. 


Expose Ozalid sensitized materials in 
your printer—then transfer to the Type 
2600. Rate of development is approxi- 
mately 5 feet per minute. Price $370.00 


F.O.B. Johnson City, New York. 


YOU CAN’T HAVE THIS VERSATILITY—WITHOUT AN OZALID MACHINE 


ulid’s Dry Development distinguishes it 

bm all other printmaking processes. It 

aeunates baths, driers, plumbing connec- 

<P — is responsible for compact machine 
ign. 


What's most important, it allows you to 


use a full line of sensitized materials and 
obtain exclusive printmaking “extras”. 
WITH OZALID YOU CAN: 

Make prints having blue, black, maroon 

lines on white backgrounds. 

Produce duplicate “originals”; reclaim 


soiled or worn tracings; eliminate drafting 
waste when making corrections. 

Use cut sheets as well as roll stock —elimi- 
nate trimming waste. 

Turn out all prints in the same manner. 
No variations in production. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES OF OZALID WHITEPRINTS. 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


JOHNSON CITY, N.Y. * OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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1883-1943 
SIXTY YEARS OF 


Metropolitan 
Opera 


TWELVE YEARS ON THE AIR 
OVER THE BLUE NETWORK 


Nonpica, de Reszke, Farrar, 
Caruso, Ruffo—what a pageant of great 
stars has trooped across the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera in its sixty 
years of history! 
And what a parade of great names The 
“Met” offers today, as it goes into its 
Diamond Jubilee season—Pons, Pinza, 
Tibbett, Moore, Thomas. Mention 
should be made, too, of the younger 
American singers—poised to make 
their own tradition—Munsel, Greer, 
Stevens, Hatfield. 
It is a season to which thousands of 
opera-goers are looking forward. It is 
a season that millions of listeners are 
awaiting with the keenest anticipation. 
For The “Met” no longer belongs to 
New York alone. It belongs to the 
nation—has belonged to the whole 
people since 1931 when The Blue Net- 
work first took The ““Met” into millions 
of homes from coast to coast. 


This year, as it has every year since, 
The Blue Network is again carrying 
the Metropolitan Opera. This year, for 
the fourth season, it is again sponsored 
by the Texas Company over a network 
of 212 stations ... reaching out to the 
remotest corners of the land. 


The BLUE invites you to tune in 

every Saturday, during the season, 

beginning Saturday, November 27, 
from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m., EWT. 


She Ps lite. letwourk 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD « SAN FRANCISCO 
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at $100, $253 above Saturday’s closing 
sale. 

e Another Gap in Trading—Continued 
scarcity of offerings, after the price had 
risen to $110 on several small blocks, 
moreover, within a few minutes forced 
suspension of trading again for a half 
hour. The stock finally closed, after 
transactions totaled 31,000 shares, at 
$974. 

Responsible in part for the wild 

scramble seen for the American Distill- 
ing common shares on Monday, accord- 
ing to the Street, were the frantic ef- 
forts of a number of those caught short 
of the stock to cover such commitments 
before it was too late. 
@ Bears in a Trap—Quite a few traders, 
due to the earlier meteoric price rise, be- 
gan to think a few weeks ago that the 
short side was more attractive than 
being long the stock, and acted accord- 
ingly. As a result, by the end of Octo- 
ber a short position of about 10,000 
shares had been built up, and many in 
Wall Street believe the size of this had 
doubled by the end of last week. 

In making their purchases, stockhold- 
ers presumably will receive warehouse 
receipts. These can either be resold 
(other distilleries will be eager buyers) 
at ceiling prices or be used to obtain 
actual delivery of ‘the whisky. 

e Taxes and Bottling—If the stockholder 
takes the whisky, he immediately incurs 
additional expenses since the federal tax 
now is $6 a gallon, and state taxes also 
must be paid. For example, New York- 
ers would have added a $1.50 state tax. 
Bottling would run around $1.15 to 
$1.30 so, including the 60¢ originally 
aid, the cost to stockholders would 
ikely come to about $9.40 a gallon or 
$2.35 a quart. 

Also, ordinary individuals can’t buy 
whisky for their own use from distiller- 
ies. One could arrange with a whole- 
saler to get the whisky. However, the 
latter is forbidden to deliver to anyone 
not a licensee, so additional arrange- 
ments to have a retailer get the whisky 
from the wholesaler would be necessary. 
@ In Monopoly States—In places where 
only state stores can sell liquor, stock- 
holders face more trouble. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, it is believed that a 
recipient, besides federal and state taxes, 
might actually have to pay the State 
Liquor Board’s retail markup. 

American Distilling says the decision 

to dispose of its entire whisky inventory 
this way is due to a desire to confine 
activities hereafter to the manufacture 
of alcohol and its “presently profitable” 
operations at rectifying and bottling 
plants at Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Sausalito, Calif. 
e Big Suit Pending—It denies, also, that 
the “dividend” is in any way due to the 
OPA’s civil suit filed last Saturday at 
Peoria against the company asking triple 
damages of $7,509,000 for sales assert- 
edly made in excess of OPA ceilings. 


More Moonshing 


There's some questiq 
bootlegging is already bo, 
(copper stills, sugar are sy 


but wait till after the war! 
Reports that southern hiljpjjj. 
whooping up production of moon 
liquor under the stimulu of y2;. 
tion and dwindling lega’ supplie 
discounted by federal aut 
is more official concern over the yj 
legging of legitimate whis\; 
@ Too Much for OPA—1 : 
ing from Alaska tell of 
rye being sold to soldic 
as $75. In crowded war. 
$1.75 pint is likely to be } otlegpe 
$4 to $6. The Office of Price Aggy 
istration is having too much troubk 
the food front to watch this ty» pe, 
black market which, in another i 
was a full-time job for the Gy 
Hence the booties are enjoying a § 
day. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
figures of arrests and seizures to jy 
its lack of alarm over the moong 
outlook. Its spokesmen adinit that 
boys back in the hills can get big m 
for all the mountain dew the 
squeeze out of their battered wor 
Trouble is, they can’t get enough cay 
ment and raw materials 
deliveries. 
@ The Official Record—Seizures are 
official barometer of moonshine acti: 
In the past three years, such capt 
have. registered a steady decline. } 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, } 
mash seized totaled 6,868,000 gal 
1942, mash seizures fell to 5,471.) 
gal., and in 1943 thus far, they tod 
nose dive to 1,700,000 gal 
The number of automobiles ca rubbe 
fiscated in the illicit liquor traffic 1eht fo 
the same tale. Totals were 4,70) HiMbines 
fiscal 1941, 3,500 in 1942, 1,086 i lines 
far in 1943. is in 
e Another Count, but not Good- 
number of stills smashed is a ? 
indicator, because Uncle Sam's cou 
for any distilling unit, whether 
capacity is 10 gal. or 5,000 gal. da 
is just one. Allowing for this one-hor 
one-rabbit weighting, the revenoo 
knocked out 11,826 stills in 1941, 0 
11,373 in 1942, and only 5,654 in 1% 
Value of all such property falling un 
the government’s axe and blowtorch « 
$1,295,000 in 1941, $950,000 in 1% 
and $491,000 in 1943. . 
Explanation of this decline might 
less efficient enforcement due to lack 
men. Internal Revenue resents ' 
implication, and it declares that a tg 
watch is being kept on illicit plaml 
pointing out that sufficient officers 4 
made available because of the impl 
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ese “ A... THE ROADS that lead to 
a,and Victory for the United Nations 
ot made of brick, concrete or asphalt. 
. any are mountain or jungle trails, 
5 47) ge only ox-carts or pack animals can 
vt parily travel. They reach back to the 

rlands of continents from where oil 
iles cif rubber, ores and rare woods are 
‘ iffic 4 cht forth to make the munitions and 


+./\ Hifhines of war for our men on the 
1,086 lines. 

is in services like these, the extra 
ood-| dous and extremely difficult jobs of 
fp portation, all over the world, that 
other qqgucu-Herrington All-Wheel-Drive 
va). qagggenger cars and trucks are proving 
ne-horgmuable, second only to Marmon- 
ovenoommengton military trucks and combat 
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0X TRAILS THAT LEAD TO BERLIN 


On the Alcan Highway, and the “Big 
Inch” pipeline, too, hundreds of these 
powerful vehicles, with traction through 


MON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


all wheels, are doing work that no con- 
ventional, two-wheel-drive trucks could do. 

In the desert sands of Africa, the jun- 
gles of the South Pacific, and over the 
snow-covered peaks and plains of Alaska, 
Marmon-Herrington military trucks and 
combat tanks have earned praise for dis- 
tinguished service. Still greater tests of 
their ability are ahead, and they will 
prove worthy. 

Marmon-Herrington greatly appreci- 
ates the loyalty and understanding of so 
many users of our equipment who have 
long-delayed orders in our files. We can 
only determine to work the harder, buy 
more bonds and co-operate in every pos- 
sible way with our government, to the 
end that the war will be won the sooner, 
and we can resume peacetime production. 

We hope it will not be long. 


~z Buy an Extra War Bond—Back the Attack! 


For Reference NOW 


Perhaps there’s an idea in these files for you. Made of H & D corrugated 
board to offset the metal file shortage, these inexpensive, quickly set up 
and exceptionally strong storage files are solving many record storage 
problems now. They promise continued ac- 
ceptance even after the war. 

In addition to its use in the manufacture of 
H & D shipping boxes, H & D corrugated board 
could be used in manufacturing many other 
items. Perhaps it should be seriously consid- 
ered for that product you have in mind right 
now. Revolutionary? Well, look: already H & D 
corrugated board has been successfully used for 


manufacturing display stands, music stands, 
clothes cabinets, and hot water tank jackets. 

If you have any ideas for post-war applica- 
tions, we'll be glad to work with you on their 
development. Let’s find out how practically 
they can be put into tangible form. 


TOP: These sturdy, quickly set up display stands are 
surprisingly low in cost, Designed to fit almost any 
sales situation—they speed purchasing. 


MIDDLE: Music stands must be attractive, They must 
be collapsible for easy handling in transit. They must 
retain a fresh appearance. H & D corrugated board 
solves the problem, 


BOTTOM: Popular for production with small parts, 
H & D corrugated tote trays are strong, easier to 
handle, more economical. Not simply a substitute, 
but in many cases a permanent replacement. 


BUY WISELY ... BUY WAR BONDS 


uCcH 
HINDE & DA AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 4361 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohie @ Toronto 
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tance of whisky tax 
government's income 
@ Shortages Take Ty\|~\\ 
Says war restrictions on 
stuffs have the moor 
When legal liquor be 
and scouts reported 
rolling in money, t ; t wae 
jovfully ht the fires d 
oi] drum in the valle 
for coils became incr 
find; so did tires and Cot 
that made deliveries. 
These difficulties m 
surmounted. What r pment 
Internal Revenue, wa 
which went into effect i 
It takes 100 Ib. of ¢ 
to make five to ten gal 
depending on the efhcix 
While nobody denies 
finds its wav into th 
knobs, the purchase of 


Lb ny 
ipitio 


t shot 


for illicit purposes d mal 
extremely difficult. um 
@ Molasses Missing—] lack ¢ of 


the 
has gone to war. The shortagegmmo¢ ™ 
tankers leaves much of ctanc 
on Cuban docks, and in pstwal 
fully controlled by distributo; r CO! 
allot it to distillers of industria] aljjqmm0OMS 
and for cattle feed. 
But the mountain 

breed, are not to be com €| 
by Washington. Reports trom At 


molasses (a prime soui 


near the heart of the moonshine ig out 
indicate that the hillbillies are 

forced back into the footsteps of qe 
grandpappies—are making an incre: hdent 


gallonage of their potencies e mal 
good, old-fashioned field corn. Re 
seizures of stills in Georgia sho 
greater use of corn meal, with addi 
of white sugar to encourage ferment 
of the mash. 
e@ Profit in Corn—Atlanta’s OPA 
gional office is struggling to halt 
of corn above ceiling prices in 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
nessee, South Carolina. One dis 
declares that an overwhelming pert 
age of the corn now being marketed 
the South is going at black ma 
premiums. There is speculation a 
the extent to which moons 
demand has affected the situation. 
The hill whiskies bring around 
a gal wholesale and $20 a gal. 
Since a bushel makes five gallons 
liquor, a still operator can afford 


pay well over $2 for his com. (4 
ceiling is. $1.07 at Chicago 

e “Soft”  Drinks—The — moonshit 
sophisticated city cousin is having RY | 


troubles too. Formerly, a popular ¢ 
for getting sugar was the organizat 
emergency soft drink and ice 
plants. 

Some 400 imitations of standard ified 
drinks sprang up in the four-and7 Bn ¢ 
months after Dec. 13, 1°41, ' wert 
OPA instituted contro] over “receiv 
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bought from sugar refineries. 
ytions left a loophole in that new 
snes could buy unlimited 
ints from W holesalers. This enabled 
‘jegitimate bottling works to divert 
“gurchases to distillation. 
fy when strict sugar rationing was 
} down to the consumer’s level 
eat, the lid was shut tight on the 
iegger’s sugar barrel. 
‘Consumer Beware—Shortage of 
; due to war requirements has 
» up in the quality of distilling 
»ment seized by the government. 
‘ills are mostly a conglomeration 
econdhand stuff—dented copper 
old automobile radiators, oil 
ms welded together. 
hemicals to speed fermentation are 
s commonly. These include such 
hibition favorities as “pet powder,” 
shot,” “4-day.” Many are com- 
4 mainly of ammonium phosphate, 
ium phosphate, sulphuric acid. 
e of these boosters guarantee to 
the usual four-day fermentation 
od in half (and the drinker’s life 
tancy proportionately). 
stwar Boom Expected—The big 
or companies expect a great upsurge 
moonshine distilling the minute war 
ictions are relaxed. Whisky taxes 
now $6 a gal., and the Treasury is 
ng Congress to raise the impost to 
bich as $10 a gal. With everything 


Hijackers Active 


Holdup men concentrate on 
whisky cargoes and shippers try 
siren alarms; underwriters talk 
of need for higher premiums. 


Insurance underwriters, alarmed over 
a current increase in hijacking, are talk- 
ing of higher premiums on truck car- 
goes. Nobody keeps tab on all hijacking 
activities, but informal estimates say the 
losses this year are running 40% greater 
than last. 

Any valuable truckload is liable to a 
holdup, but since the liquor famine be- 
came acute three months ago, the high- 
waymen have concentrated on whisky. 
The drinking public regarded the hi- 
jacker with tolerant amusement during 
the noble experiment of prohibition be- 
cause he was a parasite on the bootleg- 
ger. It’s another story now; the hijacker 
preys on lawful traffic, bleeds legitimate 
distributors, feeds his booty into the 
black markets, and adds to the difficul- 
ties of controlling supplies and prices. 
@ Stakes Are High—W ar conditions play 
into the hijackers’ hands. All merchan- 
dise is precious in price, and since the 
government insists on capacity loading 
to conserve tires and gasoline, it is not 


ote gout and nothing coming into the uncommon for a single truckload to in- 
are pgpeed «warehouses, the moonshine voice $100,000 or more. A load of furs 
ps of aqmer endures his present tribulations could top that figure. One load of 
‘increamndent of a fat stake in the peace- cigarettes is worth $60,000 to $70,000. 
es oytiqgpe market. A catalog of shipments hijacked this 
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National Prohibition 


the 
ation Party running mates. For the new 


Tace as 


lar came HOPES FOR ‘44 


¢ coq™faude A. Watson (right), Los An- nominees and the perennial “also- 
les, would probably be more sur- ran” party, 1944 will be crucial—yet 

lard ised than anyone if elected Presi- hopeless. Their vote will mark the 

a nt of the United States next year. strength of dry sentiment (BW—Oct. 

even cttheless, he and F. C. Carrier 2'43,p27) and test the wind for at- 
tt), Takoma Park, Md., will be in tempts at a repetition of history. 

0 
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POSTWAR 
’ PLANNING 


$= you cannot afford to overlook 
a single opportunity to make your 
plant function smoothly. To many 
manufacturers presently engaged 
in war Output, peacetime change- 
over will mean expansion into 
new production ventures. This, in 
turn, necessitates installation of 
new types of machinery. 


PULLING ... PUSHING 
OR BENDING... 


To indus?ries manu- 
facturing, using 
or servicing 
heavy duty equip- 
ment of any kind, 
Rodgers Hydraulic 
Inc. will offer a 
complete line of 
Hydraulic Press 
equipment. II- 
lustrated is the 
Rodgers Uni- 
versal Press, with 

four speed pump, built in spring 
return and special hoses that may 
be quickly disconnected to permit 
using the press cylinder as a gear 
puller or jack in any position 
required. 


PLASTICS 


If you are now engaged in the 
manufacture of Plastics or are 
considering this field in your Post 
War Planning, consult us. Our 
Plastic Presses, introduced prior 
to the war, will again be presented 
with several new and interesting 
developments. If it’s a Rodgers, 
it’s the best in Hydraulics. 
Rodgers Hydraulic Ipc., St. Louis 
Park, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HYDRAULICS 
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—in the ’60’s 


ARLY in 1860 the famous Pony Ex- 
E press was the quickest and most de- 
pendable means of communication over 
long distances in the Far West, even 
though service was often interrupted by 
hostile Indians or heavy storms. Today, 
of course, radio is the most efficient 
means of long-distance communication, 
but even radio must meet problems of 
interference by natural or man-made 
static. Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding 
answers these problems by providing 
assemblies in all shapes and sizes to 
meet any shielding need. Dependable 
reception and transmission of messages, 
so essential to wartime operation of 

' America’s fighting units of land, sea, 
and air, is insured by this product of 
Breeze research and development. In 
quantity production, Breeze Shielding 


plays an important 
BREEZE 
MAR K 


part in our fight 
for Victory. 


CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, NW. J. 
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year includes such diversified items as 
canned goods, rubber footwear, laundry, 
cotton piece goods, candy, coffee, and 
oranges, as well as the more tempting 
liquor cargoes. 

@ Chicago Places Second—The Liquor 
Credit Assn. of Chicago put the theft 
of liquor in its trade area at $116,922 
during the first five months of the year. 
Of this, $60,497 worth was hijacked 
from trucks, while the rest was stolen 
from warehouses, taverns, and other 
repositories. 

A partial list shows 36 hijackings of 

importance during the six months to 
Oct. 10 in states east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio. Chicago’s score 
of twelve hijackings in that period was 
topped by New York’s 15. Because the 
list included only hijackings reported by 
a limited selection of newspapers, the 
total loot, $404,800, is held to cever 
not more than a tenth of the national 
hijacking loss during this six-month pe- 
riod. 
e Swing to Liquor—Most striking is the 
swing to liquor thefts since the last of 
July. Of 17 hijackings noted, 13 in- 
volved truckloads of liquor. In three 
instances, there was a loss of $20,000 
or more. 

Interstate truckers are up against it. 

Their tariffs require that they haul 
goods at specified rates whether the 
load is worth $50 or $50,000. These 
rates leave them small margins for 
higher insurance premiums. One 
trucker, at his shipper’s insistence, had 
to pay $40 extra coverage for a freight 
movement from which he collected only 
$100. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has shown no enthusiasm for 
allowing the big truck lines to exact 
extra charges on shipments of unusually 
high value. 
e Army Allows Margin—More mercy is 
shown to the small local truckers by the 
Army. The Quartermaster General has 
in some cases allowed these smaller 
concerns to include in their bids a 
charge for insurance that runs in excess 
of $10,000 per truckload up to a limit 
of about $50,000. 

In a recent report on these complica~ 

tions, The National Underwriter notes 
that insurance companies are willing to 
write coverage up to $100,000 per 
truckload “if they can get a reasonable 
premium and the trucking concern has 
the Babaco Alarm System.” 
e Hidden Electric Siren—The Babaco 
system (headquarters New York) affords 
to goods in motor carriers the same 
type of protection that the Holmes 
organization gives to goods in stock or 
storage. Its apparatus consists of an 
electric alarm installation for trucks and 
salesmen’s cars. When a thief opens a 
door or interferes with wiring, the Ba- 
baco sounds a piercing siren, like those 
on police motorcycles, and disconnects 
the ignition system. 

Even if the hijacker is cunning 


FOR TAXING BEER 


At Houston, Tex., Gulf Brewing 
boasts one of the few automatic 4 
vices Uncle Sam uses to collect tay 
It’s a beer meter. Calibrated in} 
rels, it operates just like a water me 
to measure the firm’s production a 
thus its tax bill. The meter is adjust 
and read monthly by Internal R 
enue agents who bill the compam 
the rate of $7 a barrel. 


enough to reach the driver's seat wi 
out setting off that automatic howl, 
is still flirting with trouble. When! 
tries to start the engine, pressure 
any except the right combination 
control box buttons also touches of 
mechanical banshee. 

Babaco explains it retains title to 
equipment because of mechanical co 
plexities and the necessity for perio 
servicing. On passenger type cars, 
installation charge begins at $35, 3 
the annual service charge at $15. Tr 
installation charges run around $2) 
plus $100 a year for service. 

@ Sales on Upgrade—Babaco’s busin 
is running 20% ahead of last ye 
thanks to War Production Board p 
orities sufficient for the demand. The 
are about 3,000 Babaco-protected ' 
hicles in the country. The compat 
claims that ordinarily the saving on 1 
surance for shipments that are guarcd 
by Babaco is sufficient to pay for © 
service. 

Babaco is 13 years old. The i& 
came to Jack Seide, a jewelry salesm 
after his samples had been stolen tt 
his car. He enlisted I. J. Adus, an 
trical and radio engineer, who at 
oped the apparatus. Seide is now pt 
dent of the company and Adus is wie 
president. 
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Hore’s Why America’s Transportation 
stem Wasnt Broken Gown as it 


Did in the Last War~ 


N 1918, America’s transportation system broke 
own. Freight embargoes were imposed. The gov- 
ment took over the railroads. 


Today the railroads have something like 25,000 
s miles of right-of-way, 20,000 fewer locomotives, 
50,000 fewer freight cars and 750,000 fewer 
orkers than they had in 1918. But, so far, Ameri- 
o's transportation system hasn‘t broken down. 


One reason for this, of course, is that the railroads 
ave done a far better job than they did in World 
ar moving more freight with less equipment. 


Butthe main reason is that, today, our country has 
5 billion-dollar highway transportation system 
hich was practically non-existent in 1918! 


America’s trucks and Trailers 
handled about 60 billion ton-miles 
of freight in 1942. Despite strong 
efforts to restrict them, they not only 
have taken up much of the slack in 


‘HRWARD LOOKING PLAN 


» lait” 
30,000 


TROCK-TRAILERS | 


theta OE | railroad facilities—they have made 


it possible to move the tremendously 
increased tonnages America is pro- 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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ducing for this war—and they have furnished an 
‘‘express’’ service unequalled by any other land trans- 
portation. America could not get along without them. 


*But There’s Danger of Collapse 


Trucks and Truck-Trailers do wear out. Normally, 
42,000 Trailers are built per year. But scarcely any 
have been built since 1941. The back-log of Trail- 
ers needed is at least 125,000. Of this number, only 
14,067 have been authorized for production in 1944. 

Obviously, motor transport cannot continue to 


prevent a repetition of the 1918 collapse without a 
sufficient number of replacement vehicles. 


Use Scarce Materials Wisely 


¢ Trucks and Trailers, with 1-20th the carrying capacity 
of the rails, are hauling 14 the total load. 

¢ A Truck-and-Trailer transports 2.4 tons of war goods 
for every ton of material used in its construction—a rail- 
road box car transports 1.6 for every ton used. 

¢ A Truck-and-Trailer produces at least four times as 
many ton-miles of work for every ton of material used in 
its construction as does a railroad box car. 


Service In All Principal Cities 


RUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY *¢ DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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gether with the obvio, 
of organized labor to | ae 
gains, promises to makc 
of future strife. 


M. of M—A Wartime Fixture 


NWLB intrenches membership maintenance for the duration 
by giving it a new lease on life at Federal Shipbuilding; thus it’s oui 
projected into postwar labor relations as a sure-fire dispute. 


Last week the National War Labor 

Board ruled that C.I.O.’s celebrated 
contract with Fedetal Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. should be renewed. In so 
doing, the board made maintenance of 
membership—an issue which first arose 
two years ago in the case of Federal 
—a sure-fire issue in postwar labor rela- 
tions. 
@ Kscape Clause Stays—Historic as 
NWLB’s action may prove to be, it 
lacked drama. No one seriously ex- 
pected the board to decide otherwise. 
The only conjecture that existed was 
whether NWLB would provide a 15- 
day escape clause before the renewed 
contract became effective. It did, there- 
by establishing a precedent which or- 
ganized labor finds particularly dis- 
tasteful. The unions would prefer to 
give workers no opportunity for resign- 
ing their union membership. 

Fed ral Shipbuilding has been an 

unwilling guinea pig for government ex- 
perimentation with a bitterly contested 
labor-management issue: union security. 
(he compromise formula was worked 
out in the summer of 1941 as strikes to 
win a union shop threatened or were 
occurring over a wide area. 
@ What It Is—It was called “mainte- 
nance of membership,” and it provided, 
in the words of a contract clause im- 
posed on Federal Ship, that “any em- 
ployee who is now a member of the 
union, or who hereafter voluntarily be- 
comes a member during the life of this 
agreement, shall, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, maintain member- 
ship in the union in good standing.” 


Employer members on the National 
Defense Mediation Board—the agency 
which awarded m. of m. to the C.IL.O. 
union in Federal’s yards and which is 
the direct predecessor of the present 
National War Labor Board—felt m. of 
m. was a strong compromise in favor of 
labor and they dissented from the 
award. ‘Their attitude was shared by 
Federal, which flatly refused to accept 
NDMB’s decision and thereby precipi- 
tated a .trike which ended when the 
government took over the shipyard’s op- 
erations, 


@ Yielded to Emergency—With the out- 
break of war, Federal acceded to the 
board’s order and recovered its prop- 
erty. Since then the National War 
Labor Board has dispensed m. of m. 
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@ Battle of Principles— 
part, that strife will cent 
for experience with m« 
tenance has shown th 
appreciably affect labor r 
or another. NWLB’s < 
m. will stabilize union-1 
lations remains largely un 


has happened, in general, \. that 

labor relations have b« a 
consistently so that today more than before m. of m. was int ve r 
2,000,000 industrial workers are em- have continued to be sat ‘ 
ployed under such contracts and their they were bad, they hay in 


number is growing steadily. be bad. 


Unless there are unusual circum- If, on the one hand. Ir doe: 
stances, NWLB awards m. of m. to © stilled union agitation { that 


any labor organization appearing before 
it with a demand for union security. 
Certain of this result, an increasing 
number of employers are now accepting 
maintenance-of-membership — contracts 
in collective bargaining, thus anticipat- 
ing and avoiding action by the board. 

e A Foot in the Door—Employers who 
refuse to make it a subject for direct 
negotiation with their union are not 
under the illusion that they can escape 
it. On the contrary, they feel that if 
they must submit to it, it should be at 
NWLB’s direction so that it can be re- 
pudiated when the war ends. 

For although an ever wider section 
of industrial management is a party to 
m. of m. contracts, it cannot be said 
that the union security principle has 
won any substantial measure of accep- 
tance among employers. This fact, to- 


through making union 
condition of employm 
curbed some of the m 
dues-collecting activitics, 
other hand, raised many 
which neither the local \ 
managements involved h 
ground for handling. 
e Breaking the Ice—On 
and the one which is met { 
notifying employees of th 
tions under an m. of m. contract. \ 
quirements have been esta 
how this should be done and | 
dures vary. A survey made by the 
reau of Labor Statistics at NW| 
request reveals that in a majority of 
studied, employees were given no for 
notice that the membership-mai 
nance clause was in effect 

In most cases, the bureau found | 
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ing commission to approve renew il 
the contract when it expired in Jun 
one year after the original signatu! 
Last month 6,000 workers walked 0 
—mainly in protest over tl delay 
and only a week ago the new contta 


was ratified and signed. 


Maintenance of membership put an 
end to fundamental troubles which 
flared up at Federal Shipbuilding in 
1941, but recently there have been 
minor difficulties. One apparent 
cause has been the failure of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board’s shipbuild- 
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Something you ought fo know 


a about {KayYOn SS tock INES 


Pei 
1UStacq 


iced, ¢ 


ir doesn’t exactly come under the heading of 
sthat present stockings hardly match the public’s 
ctations of rayon. 


know that as well as you do. But when you've read aie. 
answers to some of the questions that are probably 
wring to you right now ... we hope to have proved that 
rvon industry and hosiery manufacturers are not 


scapegoats in this case. For instance... 


\o BBRESTION 1. Is it possible to make good hosiery from rayon? 


Answer: Yes. American Viscose Corporation knows 
Vv the how to make a stronger kind of rayon that would be just 
NWI right for stockings. Wear tests prove this. 


STION 2. Why isn't this rayon produced then? 


Answer: F.very machine capable of producing this type of 

rayon is now working full time for an even more important 
customer... our armed services. This high-tenacity rayon is used 
to make yarns for bomber tires, parachutes, tow-targets and 

other vital military material. As a result, the only kind of rayon 
available for stockings is a kind intended for light-weight woven 
fabrics that would never be subjected to the same strains as hosiery. 


STION 3. Then why are these rayon yarns used in hosiery today? 


Answer: In order to keep hosiery mills running so 
that American women can have stockings during the 
war... the government has had to allocate a 
percentage of a// rayon produced for hosiery purposes. 
Without this rayon, America’s stocking require- 
ments could never be met. 


se are the facts... today. But we can promise you 
on stockings that will match your ideas 
performance . . . after final victory. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York 1, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gopr. 1948 American Viscose Corporation 
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| extensive newspaper 
fairly satisfactory adva 
plovees of what was i1 
employers posted 
agreement on bulleti: 
specifically calling atte 
bership-maintenancc 
@ Matter of Importanc: 
m. almost always is pi 
15-day period during \ 
who are union memb 
from thei membership 
fore being obligated t 
membership for the lif 
the matter of how em 
fed of their rights a 
of very real importan 
Among five cases wh SAY: 
riod was provided, BLS ' 
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union interpreted as 
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plovees to resign from t Seca 
Advanced principles of we watts make for though such action co — 
low annval cost were app 4) Hepul 
eonereie he meth ee eer ing more than informuin 
by the California Department of Public Works of the escape period ppose it 
F. W. Panhorst, Bridge Engi i I 
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Cut Construction Costs ployees to dralt letter 


and after the m of m. ¢ 
effect, this emplover alse 


D do th: 
days 
vital wa 


By taking advantage of latest developments in concrete design and lar to all emplovees restat aking b 

construction you may save war or postwar building dollars. tion to the clause. Num« f her U.! 

resulted in all three case ble air 

us it is clear that wit bs th 

IMPROVED STRUCTURAL DESIGN Vhus it is clear that bs that 
handling, the verv inception of 

. e ‘ " . . ‘ 

Improved concrete design and construction methods are saving time can touch off serious disput nik 

and materials in building firesafe, low annual cost industrial plants may have an upsetting effect steels t 


our bu 
lable tl 
better p 


ployee selations 
@ One of Two Issues—Th« 
ity of disputes which have 


and military structures. The same savings are available for postwar 
construction of firesafe schools, hospitals, commercial buildings, and 


improved water and sewerage systems. the m. of m. clause have been ¢ , makit 

Also, these economies point the way to construction of attractive, with one of two issues: memb¢ U-S+§ 
low rental, multiple type housing offering a better return over a long good standing at the end of the aler 8 
amortization period period or resignations dur ng t valinu 


cape period 
For example, in the ¢ 


LOW ANNUAL COST PAVEMENT Ck Wan Gee. 08 © 


Recent improvements in design methods facilitate the construction United Automobile Workers, « 


' $ ® . . arose over who Was a mie nber 
of heavy-duty concrete highways and airport runways which give union. An arbitrator to whom t 
maximum, long-life service at low annual cost—important to the pute was referred found that all but 
future development of highway and air transportation. out of 646 emplovees in 
P & | 
Our concrete specialists are available to assist your architects or | sented questions of simple cues WA\ 
engineers with concrete design and construction problems. quency or resignations during the CHA, sae) 
period. Only two cases involved Cian ego 
YOUR MONEY of coercion. The other oe 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION workers who were —. 
: NBEA ¢ the esc: riod, resignt a 
Dept. Allc-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. eo —_ a + 7 Poe th ss aca 
FIGHTING FORCE jobs before the ena of the escapt s sree 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of and subsequently returned to work 
concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work buy more bonds the escape period. 
In the American Magnes n 
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No “Duds” 
allowed, 


sAYS THE ARMY 


ade in hand, an American soldier creeps 
down toward an enemy gun emplace- 
: Hepullsthe pin. And hurls the grenade. 


nose it were a “‘dud”’? His life might 


yt the grenade will explode . . . because 
je Sam demands perfection in war ma- 
|. The delicate steel springs which set 
he grenade must work perfectly, with 
xact, split-second timing. 


more than one imperfect part in a 
ied thousand. Not more than one ina 
ion. And sometimes . . . not more than 
ina billion! That’s the kind of specifi- 
ms America’s manufacturers live up to. 


» do this, United States Steel research 
days is aimed at more perfect steels 
ital war needs. 


king better steels is just as important 
her U.S. Steel war developments. Like 
ble airfields. Or a new way of spinning 
bs that turns them out 10 times faster. 


er Steels for you after the war 


steels that come out of the war will ben- 
our business. Those better steels will be 
lable then for your use in manufactur« 
better products, building profitable mar- 
,making a new and exciting America. 
U-S-S Label on your products will be 
ater selling aid than ever ...steel has 
valinusefulness and long-range economy. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
eo agen to spend in years to come... for new 
"0%, products of steel, things for better living. 


N@R »E COMPANY + AMERICAN STCEL & WIRE Com.- 
* BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE- 
5 STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
_ FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
SOMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY «+ OIL WELL 
‘ COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
ANY s TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
EEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
, COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « 

VIRGINIA BRIOGE COMPANY 
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Myva-Dry Vitamin A Powder—new dry form of vitamin A 
concentrate—permits fortification of many foods, pharmaceuticals 


@ Distillation Products, Inc., the home of high vacuum 
molecular distillation, has produced another ‘“‘first’’ in the 
vitamin field. 

Many foods and pharmaceuticals which could not use vitamin 
A in its oil form can now be fortified with this important 
vitamin. 

Thanks to Myva-Dry, vitamin A concentrate is now 
available in dry powder form. 

And Myva-Dry Vitamin A Powder is amazingly stable— 
more stable than any other commercial source of vitamin A, 
liquid or solid, which we have tested. 

Get all the facts about this new DPI discovery. Test 
Myva-Dry yourself. Our Service Laboratory is ready to help 
your technical men. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Sales Agent: Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


“Od- Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 
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the approximately 250 
m. of m., all turned ; 
of union membership 
resignation. A report 
Rubber proceedings pre 
picture. 

@ Ignorant of Rules—A| 
that many employees 
union membership Tul 
that they are no long 
virtue of not having pai 
months. As a result, t! 
in resignations during t] 
and then protest veh« 
union lists them as men 
survey and other report 
in very few instances h 
bers of employees take: 
the escape period to resi 


membership. 
Ambiguities which surround q ¢ 
nition of union members!iip } 


left for clarification by N\\ LB + 
lective bargaining. The b 

has been that the more problem 
can be left to direct mana; 
discussion, the better for al] con 


@ Hands Off Policy—Many emp! 

however, have taken the position 
what constitutes membership js ap 
ternal union problem and is bevon¢ 


scope of their legitimate interest 


position has been strengthened by 
experience of some firms which, ¢ 
cerning themselves with the probl 
have been set upon by the union, 


National Labor Relations Board, 
NWLB for “interfering.” 


But it has become increasingly ¢ 


} 


that if the escape period is to hay 


meaning at all, employees 
given proper notice of its exist 


should be fully informed about ! 


membership status. 


@ Misrepresentation Is Condemne 


While employers have onl; 
whirlwind when they attempt 
make some statement about m 


some unions have, through their 
papers or publicity rcleases, sought 


+ 


spread the impression that ¢ 
were obligated by board order | 
the union. An example whic! 
a sharp rebuke from NWLB 
apology from the union involved 


of C.1.0.’s Steelworkers at the § 
Works of Carnegie-I]linois in 5 


Chicago. 
In another case involving an 


+ 


pendent union in Ohio, an attempt 


made to evade the intent of the 
order by amending the union 
tion and bylaws so that workers w! 
not been in good standing for 0 


were automatically in good standing 


While NWLB affirms that s 


tics can be found in only a smal! pt 


rt 


tion of cases, they were, nevert! 
sufficiently important to impé! 


board to pass a resolution < ndemni 


them. 


e Without Comment—The b: ards 
ent policy is to send a letter to the | 
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z2,and We'll Win for YOU! 


e Yes, Private Jones and his millions of buddies in arms will 


win ... because they know they must win... for them- 
— selves, for Johnny and for all America. 
= Initial successes do not necessarily mean a quick victory. 
There’s still a long road to go... not a straight one, either. 
It cannot be traveled by the complacent . . . it takes men and 
women—all of us—working all the time, to back up our 
fighting men .. . for Victory. 
The Gulf South is driving ahead with the full power of 
its vast natural resources and the industries which are utiliz- 
ing them. It is working with all America for the ultimate 


victory. And when victory comes, as it must, the Gulf South 


will do its part to convert to peacetime progress. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Company built in peacetime ... now 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, 
San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Lovistana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA AND 
Fuoripa, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 

COPR . 1943, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


WANTED 


For Ohio Manufacturer 
of Hand Tools 


Must have an impressive record 
of experience in industrial pro- 
duction management. This is a 
responsible, permanent position 
with an old, well-established 
manufacturer having 1500 em- 
ployees. Only a man of proven 
ability and successful accom- 
plishment, confirmed by the 
highest references, will be con- 
sidered, Please apply by letter, 
giving full information on edu- 
eation and other qualifications, 
detailed background of expe- 
rience, references, compensation 
and availability. 

P-364, Business Week 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York 


Please Count 
Your Change 


of address as a possible 
cause of delay in getting your 
copy of Business Week, unless 
you send us your new address 
promptly. Use the coupon below: 
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ties advising them that if they desire to 
make available to employees the board’s 
order by posting it on bulletin boards or 
by publication and distribution in any 
appropriate way, they must publish the 
exact words without accompanying com- 
ment by the parties. Informing em- 
ployees in this Pshion is permissive and 
not mandatory. 

The bare copy of the board’s order 

is never adequate. It is phrased in legal 
and involved language and employees 
have to rely, for interpretations and 
explanations, on coworkers, supervisors, 
and union representatives, The result 
often is that many differing notions of 
what is meant are disseminated. 
@ Membership Lists Disputed—Once 
the confusion of the escape period is 
over, questions over the union’s mem- 
bership list almost inevitably arise. 

The standard m. of m. clause re- 
quires the union to submit to the board, 
as of the end of the escape period, a 
notarized list of its members. Occasion- 
ally the union has been directed to send 
a list to the employer as well. Since 
last May, unions an been required to 
send membership lists to employers 
where a binding checkoff has been 
ranted. 

NWLB reasons that, except where a 
binding checkoff is linked with m. of 
m., the employer has no real need for 
a list of union members. If he desires 
to check whether the names on the 
union list of alleged delinquents are to 
be found on the notarized membership 


list, he can obtain the i: 
the board. 
@ One Employer Hedged 
feel secure enough und 
present a list of member 
upon his request without 
to do so by NWLB. || 
revealed, however, that 
case the employer's wil 
operate with the union di 
his learning that the m 
smaller than he thought 
The standard m. of 1 isin 
fers to membership in goo: .tanding: 
accordance with the con.titution 
bylaws of the union.” 1 few 
stances, questions have b 
whether the board inten m. of 
to apply to all conditions of men 
ship or merely to due 
NWLB has consistenth 
means all conditions of membership 


a recent case involving the } airchild: 
craft Co., the board ordered the ep 
pany to discharge an employee who} 
been fined $75 by the union for “ 


0 


duct unbecoming a union member" 
he did not pay the fine. 

e@ Further Definition?—It is not like 
however, that NWLB soon may def 
more precisely what a union’s ass 
ment rights are under m. of in. The 


bitrator in the Bethlehem Shipbuildi 
case noted that some of the local uni 
wished to impose a $5 fine on del 
quent members. 

In the case of one large rubber ¢ 


any, the union requires delinquent 
P | 


FOR KAISER KIDS 


Henry J. Kaiser now takes care of the 
children while mothers help build his 
ships at Portland, Ore. Within sight 
and sound of Vancouver and Swan 
Island yards, two circular nurseries 
provide parking space for small fry, 
aged 14 to6 years. Unlike government- 
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owned nurseries serving — shipvat 
mothers at Richmond, Calif. (BW 
May22’43,p40), the new centers 3 
all-Kaiser. They contain 15 9 
rooms, eight classrooms, offices, wa 
rooms, and kitchens—all under train¢ 
supervisors. The charges are 73¢ 
day for one child or the bargain 1 
$1.25. for two; $1.75 for three 


gday 


Stepping Stones 
to Tokio... 


o nore OW 
Seadromes for 
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hipvat 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender. . . 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


Today the United Nations are joined in their de- 
termination to win a decisive victory. On every 
battle front and on every farm and in every pro- 
duction centre a singleness of purpose is speeding 
“unconditional surrender.” 


Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can 

have steady employment if they also unite with 
determination to bring about “a just and durable 
peace.” 


Prosperity can bo realized only through the will of 

an informed and a united people. With their courage 
and their determination, the people's will to accom- 
plish a righteous peace is irresistible. 


People here, in common with people of other 
lands, can prosper materially and spiritually after 
the war ends—but only if now the peoples of the 

United Nations make loud their demands for “a 
just and durable peace.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 


Awarded to 
Huntington Works 


f | 2 
New! Incredible? 


Compare this completely new, hand 
operated Chain Block with others 
of the same general type. The 
‘Budgit’ Chain Block is so light in 
weight that it will amaze you. With 
or without load it is perfectly bal- 
anced, and it is equipped through- 
out with anti-friction bearings so a 
man can lift heavv loads faster with 
less effort. 


Size for size, it weighs much less 
than other standard spur-geared 
blocks. For example, the smallest 
weighs only 48 lbs. The two-ton 
‘Budgit’ Chain Block weighs 81 Ibs. 

It hangs in perfect balance with 
or without load. The automatic 
brake controls the load under all 
conditions. Loads cannot descend 
unless the operator pulls on the 
operating chain in the “down” 
direction. 

Perfect lubrication is always as- 
sured, for all working parts are 
totally enclosed and operate in 
grease keeping out dust and dirt. 
The roller-type load chain does not 
stretch, stiffen nor bind. 

“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to 
lift up to '4, 2, 1 and 2 tons and prices 
startat $$9.Solist. Send for Bulletin No. 
357 containing complete information. 


‘BUDGIT”’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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In a survey of 31 cases where 
maintenance-of-membership _ clauses 
have been in effect for several 
months, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics found: 

(1) In a majority of cases the 
union retained approximately _ its 
previous strength relative to total 
employment. Most of the unions 
had increased their membership. 


j Some of this increase, however, was 


offset by losses resulting from labor 
turnover. Relative union strength 
showed no marked change in most 
plants because total employment also 
rose sharply. 

(2) In five cases where “escape pe- 
riods” had been allowed, only one 
union showed serious membership 
losses during the Bae os period.” 

(3) Out of a total of 125,000 em- 
ployees, which included 90,000 
union members in the 31 cases that 
were surveyed, only 72 employees in 
eight plants had been discharged for 
failure to remain members in good 
standing. Of the 72 discharges, 55 


Membership Maintenance at Work 


GHW 


of them occurred in a si) 

(4) In 25 cases, no stri 
downs, or other stoppages had q.. 
curred since the mainte ance. 
membership clause becamc i 

(5) In 18 cases imp ement 
were noted in the effectivencss of +, 
grievance procedures, but xt 
of these instances it was impossible 
to trace such improvement directh 
to the maintenance-of-meimbershjy 
awards. 

(6) The opinions of employers jp. 
terviewed showed increasing accept. 
ance of the principle of mainte. 
nance of membership as a wartime 
necessity. Union officials in general 
were dissatisfied only with the de. 
gree of union security obtained x 
compared with their original de. 
mands for the union shop. Several 
union officers indicated that the 
union security provided by member. 
ship maintenance enabled them to 
take stronger action against threat. 
ened violation of the no-strike agree. 
ments. 


5 
)W- 


il Tost 


pay a $3 reinstatement fee plus $6 fine 
in addition to current dues. 

e Fees Disputed—The BLS survey en- 
countered two other types of cases. In 


| one, the union voted to assess each 


| charge. 
| “shall, as a condition of employment, 


member $4 in order to pay the cost of a 
new building. In the other, the union 
fined six members sums ranging from 
$100 to $300 for allegedly violating the 
agreement. In both cases the union re- 
— the employers to discharge 
those who refused to pay. 

Some contracts—mostly those which 

have been negotiated directly by unions 
and management as contrasted with 
those which have been imposed by the 
board—contain a limitation as to the 
amount of fines, dues, and assessments 
which may be levied by the union. 
@ Is Discharge Compulsory?—Other dis- 
putes over enforcing m.ofm. have 
arisen through suspension or expulsion 
of members es. 8 reasons as disagree- 
ment with union leadership, violations 
of union rules, and violation of the con- 
tract. 

Under the standard m. of m. clause, 
the only penalty for failure to retain 
membership in good standing is dis- 
repens that all members 


remain members of the union in good 
standing,” the clause fails to state flatly 
that the employer must discharge de- 
linquent members on request. 

Certain employers have consequently 
argued that they are not bound to dis- 
charge an employee unless specifically 
ordered to do so by the board or by 
an arbitrator. On the other hand, as the 
BLS discovered in two cases, the clause 


‘ 


has enabled employers to discharge pg 
sons on the delinquency list withoy 
giving them any warning or a chan 
to reinstate themselves. 
@ Harvesters Method—Tackling th 
problem, International Harvester has d 
vised an effective method of operatio 
When the union advises the loc 
management of certain delinquents, t 
company calls the men into the pe 
sonnel office and advises them in 
vidually of the union action. If t 
employee objects to the union positic 
the company checks the question 
membership in good standing with ti 
Regional War Labor Board which 
the union’s notarized membership |i 

If the employee’s name is on the li 
he is suspended from work for 
weeks. If he still refuses to get ba 
into good standing, he is discharg 
and loses all rights under the company 
welfare plan. 
@ Only Five Discharges—As a result 4 
this procedure, only “ discharges we 
required at Harvester out of a list ¢ 
1,237 delinquent names submitted 
the company in the first eight mont 
under m. of m. 

In the case of a large aircraft cor 
pany, the parties have worked out 
somewhat different but equally satista 
tory procedure. The union sends reg! 
tered letters to all delinquents advist 
them of their status and requesting duf 
payments. Each week the list of mem 
bers to whom letters have been 4 
dressed is filed with the company. 
© Compeny’s Questionnaire— he 
sonnel director calls in the employe 
involved and asks them to fil! out 
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GHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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Another Front Line 


—Reprinted by permisston of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
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onnage of livestock hauled from farms to market by truck reached 
;ord proportions in 1942. Trucks delivered 62.8 per cent or nearly 
o-thirds of the cattle, hog and sheep tonnage. A total of 9,250,850 
ms of meat animals was marketed by truck, a gain of 866,190 tons 
yt the previous year. It is estimated that 3,144,161 truck loads or 
195,000,000 worth of cattle, hogs and sheep were trucked to markets. 
jhile hogs lead in numbers, cattle tonnage is nearly twice as large... 


fotor trucks have won a secure place among livestock farmers because 
advantages in marketing cattle, hogs and sheep and in their adapta- 
ity to the many farm transport needs. The truck brings markets and 
ading centers within quick and easy reach. Feed and feeding stock, 


sult 


5 We . . . 4 
a well as materials and supplies, are conveniently hauled with the 
bee uk from the nearby trading center, or from more distant points. The at S Rein Coe ee 
otor truck, because of its flexibility, is put to innumerable uses on “Automotive Transportation is absolutely essen- 
mont f sncludi . h : tial to the winning of the war. Goods must reach 
tt farm, including crop production and harvesting .. . their destinations Hwerkers must gett otheir jobs 
" . ° . 4 .. . om time.’” Join the 
+ comm. the farm is to continue to function at anywhere near capacity, the U.S. Track Conser- ZA 
. . t é 
out ™otor truck must be kept in operation. your grace ta beet 
tisfa ossible condition. 
sa STE four GMC dealer is 
Is regi se! pledged to help you | ty 
avis “m _— 
ag du KS = 
f mem INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


en 4 


v GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


> x . 
af. General Motors Corporation 


lot 
piove 


out Home of GMC Trucks and GMC Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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Byer’ 
planning POSTWAR fokcies 


read 
Slichter’s 
analysis 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRESENT SAVINGS 
AND _ 
POSTWAR MARKETS 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Next to the spectacular increase in produc- 
tion, the rapid piling up of liquid assets is 
the most noteworthy economic development 
of the time. As a framework of reference in 
considering many postwar policies, Sumner 
H. Slichter has analyzed this trend and its 
probable projection for the next three years 
with conclusions of vital interest to you. 


$1 


What is the volume of savings likely to be when the transition to a 
peacetime basis begins to take place? Will these funds be an 
inflationary threat? Will they have any effect on reconversion 
financing? How will they affect the demand for goods? Is the 
extension of "controls" advisable? How will production and market- 
ing policies be affected? These and many related questions may be 
approached more rationally against the background of careful, rea- 
soned analysis given in this book. The author compiles a thorough and 
practical framework of figures and adds his comments on the trends 
disclosed; significant data and conclusions to aid the business man in 
his postwar thinking. 


Order from your bookstore or 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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| ing automatic checkoff. ‘This was 
recently in a case involving the 


| 26-year-old building, is Icasing 


ously 4 
»s, the 
t copl 
piding th 


questionnaire regardi 
status. If the facts ar 
pany gives them 48 h 


return to good stand 
” heir 
charge. pat 
During the course of 9 va. pls has | 
ee " Jeat g fice 
half, the union has submtted #4... Cert 


ployees 
delinc 
pwet Ce 
ns. Th 
bility $0 


of 2,534 employees, a le ace 
of the firm’s work for: ty 
pany. Forty-five emp! me 
charged, and nineteen of ther wor 
sequently rehired when they,» 


good standing. Members|)ip in ty ae pbs, 
was denied by 150 whose cu amally 
awaiting hearing by an arbitrato; jae’ — 
e@ War Plants Affected—I}e , But th 
problem raised by the discharge ppm” und 
is the possibility of interference , xted to 
production in war plants. Some y)jme” =, 
notably those operating in labo. dustria 
communities, have been reluctan s batt 
press for discharges. This has | odify 1 
more and more employces’ bec e deper 
delinquent. , er Pe 
Dp m. 


NWLB’s favorite method for de 
with this problem is to order the 


Bedford (Mass.) plant of U.S. Raf 
because 17 key workers had refyy 
pay dues and their discharge would] 


ke WI 
try 


Detroi 
aced \ 
ociatic 
ent pa! 
in 
such 
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WAR WORKER MANOR 


Chicago war workers will next oc 
a swanky Gold Coast apartment bi 
ing (above) where twelve-room st 


once rented for $750 a month. By Mat a wl 
the building’s seven oversized 4 Use « 
ments will be divided into 59 st — 
. . U a 

, Al P 
units with a top rent of S60. He het wl 


Owners Loan Corp. will be the w 
ers’ landlord under a deal wher 
Julius Taxay, recent purcliaser 0! 


Worl 
membe 

omm 
tives of 
They i 
Me cirecto 
Assn. 
Motive 
Willis 
depart 


Busine 


the government at $1 a year. HO 
is spending about $114,000 in ren 
eling for which the owner is pa 
$34,000. After seven years, he § 
back his modernized building ft 
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wysly affected production. In several 
the board directed companies to 
copies of arbitrators’ decisions— 
iding that delinquents had to be fired 
» their bulletin boards for 30 days. 
s has proved an effective technique. 
Certificate by Subterfuge—Sometimes 
jovees find an incentive for becom- 
delinquent unionists in War Man- 
ter Commission job-freeze regula- 
as. They want certificates of avail- 
vjity so that they can seek higher-pay- 
, jobs, and these certificates are not 
"cu nally given for that reason. Getting 
‘OHM. brings an automatic release. 
But this is about the only complica- 
‘i... under m. of m. which can be ex- 
'S¢ Pew ted to end with the war. M. of m. 
jy not be a permanent fixture in our 
dustrial relations, but it will take seri- 
; battles or the passage of years to 
! odify it fundamentally. The unions 
“|, “Giiie depending largely on it to maintain 
peir postwar strength. They will give 
p m.ofm. only if they are forced to. 


efBpeaking for All 

> Rill Detroit finds that trade 
ociation men, on U. S. panels 
ke WMC and NWLB, give in- 


try new bargaining power. “That tone is so rich and full I can almost see the orchestra!” 


Detroit industry seems to have con- 4 
er Washington that placing trade | SAM THOSE DAYS YOU DIDNT CALL ITF 


gelation representatives on govern- 


eat panels is a workable plan. ee - 
Customarily, industry representatives © 

such groups as the local War Man- : 
wer Commission and the regional 


at labor boards are men from private Do 
dustry. In Detroit, however, officials “ex tes ” «watt f electronics back in 1928 was 
trade associations, rather than operat- xP ... but the “juke box” application of electroni 

g business men, are appointed. 

Tums Off Some Heat—Corporate ex- 


utives can give time to governmental 


just as revolutionary as some of the electronic devices which are 


reshuffling military methods today... and may be reflected in your business 


gencies now only by sacrificing atten- operations tomorrow! Having designed and built the first commercial portable 
bon to their own war production. Also, : ¥ ; 
n the give-and-take bargaining atmos- radio, Operadio naturally appeared among the pioneers who converted music 


phere of the governmental groups, par- 

ticularly of the National War Labor . 

board, labor members occasionally sure of war work eases, the application of electronics to your product or process 

maneuver an industry member into po- 

itions where he must either sacrifice the 

1! ‘interests of his company for the benefit 

By MiMi a whole industry, or vice versa. OPERADIO PLANT BROADCASTING FOR MUSIC AND VOICE-PAGING 

i) Use of trade association executives ob- ++ a A 

sggtes such difficulties and provides in- 
dustry with a bargaining unit not unlike 

He § g a 

j hat which labor has. 


Works in Detroit—The five industry 
members of the Detroit War Manpower O O 
ommission and NWLB are representa- 


tives of the city’s top trade associations. 


They include Chester Cahn, managing ckecteoret? Sasciatisia 


_Butiector of the Automotive Tool & Die 


Asn; William J. Cronin of the Auto- 
iv ie : URING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
notive Council for War Production; OPERADIO MANUFACT 


Willis Hall, manager of the industrial SUNG OF MACROS SNES eer Cy, 
‘partment of the Board of Commerce; 


reproduction from a purely mechanical to an electronic process. When the pres- 


will find seasoned engineering and manufacturing “know-how” at Operadio. 


—s 
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The HEAD 


that puts 
Production 


When 
production 
must roll at 
full speed, use 


KNURLED 
i) 
: AK) 
NU 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


Fingers grip them without 
slipping, so screws can be 
turned faster and farther by 
hand. Knurling also permits lock- 
ing after countersinking. We'll 
gladly tell you how. 

Sizes: No. 4 to 1'/2"" diameter. -Send for Catalog. 

Kaurling originated with “‘Unbrake"’ years ago 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
BOX 598 JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOG 


It Contains 
Information On 


@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
@ MOLDING MATERIALS 
—Chemical and physical properties. 
@ FINISHED PRODUCTS 
—coloring, stamping and other finishing. 


@ ADAPTABILITY 
—replacement for other materials. 


CATALOG 15 FREE 
We invite you fo consult with our engineers on any plastics 
problem contronnng you. There is no obligation. 


R Pla ities Division R 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 
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SIGHTLESS STUDENTS 


“Seeing-eye” dogs are welcome help- 
ers at the new free school operated by 
Pittsburgh’s Board of Education to 
train the blind for war work. Started 


as an experiment, the two-month 1 
chine-shop course is proving 
cessful that another class is bei 
opened. Seven men and one wom 
are in the first class which is held 
one of the city’s vocational schoo 


SO § 


John Lovett, general manager of the 
Michigan Manufacturers Assn.; and 
Frank Rising, general manager of the 
Automotive Parts & Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

The Detroit regional NWLB includes 
three other trade association members: 
Stephen F. Dunn, counsel for the Em- 

loyers’ Assn. of Grand Rapids, Clifford 

fale, manager of the Manufacturers 
Assn. of Jackson, and Robert J. Mason, 
secretary-manager of the Muskegon Em- 
ployers Assn. 


SCHOOLBOYS GET BARGAIN 


An arrangement wherein labor leaders 
and school board authorities joined 
hands in breaking the traditions of their 
respective organizations has relieved a 
serious manpower shortage on the Phil- 
adelphia waterfront. It involves the em- 
ployment of high school boys as part- 
time freight handlers at regular union 
wages of 85¢ an hour, plus overtime. 

The A.F.L. International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. has waived its usual. initia- 
tion fees and dues to permit payment of 
a flat sum, not to exceed $5. Since 
freight handlers are as scarce as new 
automobiles, the boys are needed for 
more than just after-school and week- 
end work, however. 

The Board of Education came to the 
rescue by agreeing to a plan of absen- 
tecism from classes. It calls for dividing 
the boys into groups, one of which can 
be out of school each day, but no boy or 
group may miss consecutive days. 


FARMS RAID WAR PLANTS 


Skyrocketing farm wages have reach 
such proportions in the Rocky Mo 
tain states that the Ninth Regional \\ 
Labor Board in Denver has appealed 
the national board to stabilize agric 
tural wages in the area to halt inroa 
on war plant labor. Workers are bei 
pulled away from the mines and ¥ 
factories by the lure of farm wages m 
ning to as much as $175 a month, pl 
free house and garden. Farm labor 5 
in Idaho is as high as $1.50 to $2. 
an hour for the lettuce harvest. 

Since the National War Labor Boa 
has no jurisdiction over farm lab 
affirmative action on the regio 
board’s plea is highly unlikely. Butt 
appeal highlights a national problem 

In another section of the countn, 
small-scale solution has been devs 
by an Owosso (Mich.) operator of 
magnesium foundry for production 
aircraft castings. An advertisement 
the local newspaper for winter work? 
from Noy. 1 to Apr. 1, produced 
25% increase in number of employe 
and enabled the firm, Renown Sto 
Co., to fill up a second-shift gap wh 
had long been a headache. 


Farmers responded because the 
gives them winter work for a denn 
period with a release in the spring! 
farm activities. Clearance is arrang 


through the county farm agent in mu 
the same manner as the United Stat 
Employment Service clears factory ¢ 
ployees. 
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NANCE 
| Gains Shrink 


Traffic gradually nears its 
y,and even though gross 
ps year-ago levels, taxes 
iting into net. 


t year proved pretty much of a 
for the Class 1 railroads. ‘They 
od a rise of over 34% in ton-mile- 
gl; they were also helped by in- 
s in freight and passenger rates, 
«din the spring to compensate for 
fier award of higher wages; and 
escaped, in most cases, the impact 
ytaxes due to large excess-profits 
er credits. 

ent of the Increase—Consequently, 
yes rose 40%, or $2,119,000,000, 
» 1941 levels. Though operating 
did start to rise, the carrier could 
t the spectacular rise of over $400,- 
)0, or 80%, in net mcome. 

is year started out well, too. In 
fst quarter, the uptrend in gross 
ilightly exceeded the 1942 pace. 
income, moreover, ran 143% above 
in January; was up 161% in leb- 
-and 81% higher in March. 

Tide Turns—Considerable slack- 
p of this pace was seen in — and 
greater in May. Nevertheless, for 
ist five months of 1943, the rails 
eda 35% rise in revenues. Higher 
ting costs and tax accruals absorbed 
{0% of the gains, but net income 
3% above 1942. 
pwever, the labored April-May per- 
pnce, plus rescinding on May 15 of 
eat’s freight rate increase, was the 
that the rails’ reign as premier wat 
was about over. 
tent of Shrinkage—In the June- 
iber period, year-to-year gains reg- 
d by monthly revenues disclosed a 
stent shrinkage. In fact, total gross 
ly some 17% above 1942 levels; 
ptember, it was up but 11%. 
gd control over operating costs 
the enforced reduction in mainte- 
f outlays due to material shortages) 
the year-to-year increase in such 
pto 19% vs, the 22% rise in the 
hve months. However, the carriers 
not similarly control tax accruals, 
having exhausted their EP'T' carry- 
wedits in 1942. Consequently, 
took a 23¢ bite out of each dollar 
¢September revenues; net operat- 


income fell under 1942 levels in 


month, and net income ran some 
ot $200,000,000, less. 

mal Characteristics—While the 
m roads, generally, have done bet- 
— than eastern carriers, year-to- 
declines were pretty plentiful 
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Her company needed a payroll 
system that would enable her 
department to: 

+ cut payroll posting time 

+ supply accurate records 

+ speed quarterly reports 

+ satisfy the Wage and Hour 
Inspector 

- furnish data for other Govern- 
ment agencies without extra 
work. 

Then, she found that the Todd 

Form-Master System would: 

+ cut payroll posting time as 
much as 62% because one 
manual operation completes 
payroll sheet, earnings record 
and employee’s receipt. 

* insure accuracy, since figures 
on all records are always 
identical, 


OFFICES IN Alt PRINCIPAL CITIES 


She fell in LOVE 
with FORM-MASTER... 


... And her payroll worries disap peared! 


- furnish all payroll information 
every Government agency re- 
quires, as a by-product of the 
original postings. 

* require no expensive equip- 
ment or specially trained 
operators. 


If you want to accomplish similar 
time- and money-saving results, just 
mail this coupon. 


CUSTOMERS’ COMMENTS: 


a “...This system saves time 
and reduces errors in report- 
ing to State and Federal Gov- 
ernments...” 
Edgar Brothers Company, 
Middletown, 0. 
® “Results have proven more 
satisfactory and economical 
than we anticipated ... speeds 
the work... eliminates danger 
... provides the best type of 


receipt.” Lobdell Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


SE AS A A A A A A A A 
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THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts about the Todd Form- 
Master System, and how it sp _Govern- 
ment reports, cuts payroll posting time, and 
increases accuracy. 


Cc y name 


State 


BW-11-20-43 
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POST-WAR PLANS 


ON THE SKIDS—RAILWAY EARNINGS 


For fourth straight month, carriers’ net runs below 194? level 


ven 
, will 


800 


What th 


Ford, Bacon & Davis ol 
1943 - 
ir e <z revenu 
—ngineers ¢ /\ pmissi 
= 700 194 er to € 
~ / / ng out 
- iness Te 
POST WAR BONANZA | ||: 1942 Bie 
Corp. established 1926 known world 2 oe pany | 
over. Profits to $500,000 one year. pany > 
Makes small mach. similar typewriter, ° 1943 latter, 
add. mach. Estd. profits $150,000 to am ee amp 
$250.000 annually. Sell all at bargain Ht of bu 
or half to experienced mfr. $50,000 = 500 adie? 
cash necessary. Reason for selling— ; \/ ts pure 
owner 64, lazy. sick and too much Gross Operating Net O The con 
erat 
money anyway. Revenues “sata = re the 2 
BO-365, Business Week mber } 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ml. a ee ee ee ee SS Se oy Oh The ch 
JFMAMISASOND J FMAMISIS ASO ND 
Oete Aten of Americon Roilroods, Interstate Commerce Commission - pve to 
~ Leste. pro! 
Atle tion through the list in September. Eastern Atlantic Coast Line—Has bough; 
s Corpora trunk lines like Pennsylvania and New _ least $3,000,000 of bonds in 1943 bli 
Dividend No. 29 York Central showed net operating in- 10ad is asking for tenders to exhaust 64 
on 6% Preferred Stock come down 49.9% and 37.7% respec- 00 additional cash. Ch 
ae "of 754. pet —— Sts tively, while in the South, Atlantic Coast Pg ys ; o_o retired 
quarter ending November 30, 1943, Line and Southern Ry. experienced ch bean eee 
has been declared on the 6% Pre- oO Erie—Though 1941 reorganization , 
ferred Stock of Atlas, Corporation, 57.6% and 20.9% drops. nual charges $0% to $7,000,000, adiieas in 
’ , to »UUU,UU, @ 
of euch ao a record at the close In the Northwest, Great Northern duction since has cut 1943 charges t a 
of business November 15, 1943. reported a 34.4% fall, and 43% and _  ¢6 100.000. : critic 


Watrer A. Perearson, Treasurer 
November 3, 1943. 


aL 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
hove declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
December 14, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 19, 1943. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


EVERYBODY 
EVERY PAY DAY 


Uncle Sam's 
War Chest 


calls for a BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH in War Bond sales. Do your 
part by buying the limit... and by en- 
couraging your employees to set aside 
at least 10% of the gross payroll in 
War Bonds, through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan! 
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56% reductions were shown by such 
“transcontinentals” as Southern Pacific 
and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

e Traffic Near Peak—There is no doubt 
now but that the long upswing in traffic 
has been coming closer and closer to its 
ceiling. Ton-mileage of freight, up 
20.6% in the first half of 1943, was 
probably less than 10% higher in the 
third quarter, and authorities now look 
for no more than a 7% rise the rest of 
the year. 

Rail earnings, as a whole, are ex- 

pected to run below 1942 this year. But 
they should remain on a relatively high 
level while war continues in Europe, at 
least. What will happen when fighting 
is confined to the Pacific is a question 
that has some rail students lying awake 
at night. Even so, it is generally felt 
that the last years of the war and those 
immediately after should provide rail 
traffic well above normal levels. 
@ More Big Cuts in Debt—Due to the 
continuance of flush cash positions, the 
rails generally are extending their efforts 
to get their financial houses in order. 
While sufficient funds are being retained 
with an eye to large equipment and 
maintenance needs, it is now estimated 
that 1943 debt retirements may reach 
$600,000,000 vs. the $400-$425,000,- 
000 reduction achieved in 1942. 

Obviously, it is still too early to get 
a clear over-all picture of retirements. 
Nevertheless, some typical figures are 
already available: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Retired 
$33,132,000 of bonds July 1. Funded debt 
is down 20% since 1941. 


Great Northern—Will cut debt ¢° 
000 this year. 
Illinois Central—Has paid of it 
000,000 Reconstruction Finance Cor 
with its own cash and proceeds of $] 
000 equipment trust issue, and also 
in $3,400,000 of funded debt this y 
Louisville & Nashville—Called $ 
000 of bonds this summer, and has 


Some t 
pstant 

et had 
wcies § 
rket tl 
bductio 
ard of " 


$6,000,000 more for redemption } nident, 
1944. but it. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas—Has —bouglgamm! hey r 
over $15,000,000 of bonds this year. New 
New York Central—Retired $20.) ding 
issue in the summer. mmissi 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis-H 9.61; 
ready called or retired $3,870,000 of Hi _¢, 
The road soon will redeem almost $ ee 
000 more, with the aid of a 32,0 ) 
bank loan if the Interstate Commerelam "4 it 
mission approves a new $2,(00,00l et tha 
ment trust issue. the pit 
Northern Pacific—Will spend at Mlhese | 
$3,200,000 for 1943 bond retirementqiith th 
Pere Marquette—With affiliate, Bard of 
ready bought in $5,368,000 of bonds i. gr 
Southern Pacific—Has retired at leg 9.5, 
391,000 of bonds, probably more. — laren 
Southern Ry.—Has purchased $6.21 bhority 
of funded debt. aan 
BAN ON TAX MERGERS?#&N: \' 
The “marriages of convenience’ oo: 
business has already accomplish pA ‘ 
save taxes (BW—Sep.18'43,p105), Wil 
anxious to arrange now (BW-( a 
’43,p107) currently seem in dang 1c. 
Congress, in its new tax bill, ad | Nati 
proposal that has been approved b ‘e % 


House Ways & Means Commit 


close a loophole, discovered in the Far 


dS Vi 
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enue laws some time ago, the 
will be over. p 
What the Ways & Means Commit- 
sould do is add a few paragraphs to 
venue laws that would give the 
missioner of Internal Revenue the 
.. to disallow any increased credits 
- out of any_merger that did not 
»: to be justified by any particular 
sess reason. In other words, Inter- 
| Revenue could refuse to allow one 
»any to take advantage of another 
| pan’’S large excess-profits credit if 
intter, when acquired, was defunct, 
___| BiB eample. or, perhaps, engaged in a 
§ business far removed from that 
ts purchaser. . 
Te committee’s move is reported to 
mg ¢ the approval of the Treasury and 
mber of tax experts. 
The change would be made retro- 
N 0 BB. to the time of passage of the 
SMnsiess profits tax. 


“Mi blic on Board 


aust $4 
cctica «Chicago grain pit names 
‘ers in Mee new directors from farm 


‘ation ¢ 
100, cdleas in move designed to ward 
rges t yt 
. criticism. 
ebt $2 

- Kome time ago, fretting under the 
oft its MMstant criticism that grain growers 
-¢ Cong. had any voice in determining the 
OF Sa ies governing operations of the 


prog ket through which most of their 
led cgmpeuction passes, a group of Chicago 
od has qed of Trade members, headed by the 


ident, decided to do something 
ut it. 

hey remembered measures taken by 
New York Stock Exchange (under 
hiding of the Securities & Exchange 
mmission) some years back to elect 
governors “‘public’’ representatives 
V-Oct.8°38,p17). | Consequently, 
‘began to agitate that several farm- 
and individuals engaged in business 
et than grain brokerage be elected 
the pit’s directorate. 

nd at These efforts finally have borne fruit. 
ementq@™@ith the unanimous approval of the 


tion | 


boug 
vear. 


$20.0 


Uis= 
100 of 
nost § 
1 $2, 0 
imerce 
0,00 


. 4 of directors—and for the first time 
aa the grain pit’s 95-year history—three 


be 1 outsiders have just been added to 
1 $62 OTmer 15-member board, with full 
forty to initiate recommendations 
cast votes on all proposals coming 

i) 2 the governing body. 

The New Members—Milton T. Sonn- 
ience ge Nanager of the farmer-owned Plain- 
iplishg i (Ill) Grain Co., which operates 
105), Country elevators, and a member of 
\w_dae Will County Farm Bureau, is one 
dang ‘te new directors. The others are 
1. aa" G, Sumner, president of the Sum- 
ved b F National Bank, Sheldon, IIl., who 
mite 2 farmer and officer in the Shel- 
n thee Farm Management Service Co., 
iS. W. Wilder, Iowa bank director, 
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HIGHWAY BRIDGES made of Wolmanized Lumber’, like this rail- 
road overpass, are proving their added worth in these days when 
maintenance men and materials are hard to get. These structures 
require much less attention, because of the ability of this vacuum- 
pressure treated wood to resist decay and termite attack. 


THERE’S NO QUESTION about the advantages gained by using 
Wolmanized Lumber in this kind of service. Records covering 
many thousands of feet of this treated wood on bridges and 
similar construction are evidence of its lasting ability. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER—ordinary wood “‘alloyed’’ with Wolman 
Salts* preservative for endurance—has the high strength required 
for such construction. It is light, easy to handle and erect. It is 
clean, odorless and paintable. The preservative is noninflammable. 
First costs are comparatively low, making it easier for highway 
departments to replace obsolete structures. 


WARTIME CONSTRUCTION all over the world has employed Wol- 
manized Lumber to advantage, giving speed and ease of erection, 
and permanence. Wolmanized Lumber will do the same for you. 
It is distributed through the lumber industry. American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1656 McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Il. 


*Registered Trade Marks 


ATloyew FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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HUNGRY GUNS 
MUST BE FED 


Noval guns in action devour lorge 
quantities of ammunition. Getting shells 
from ammunition room up to gun deck, 
quickly, surely, is a job well performed 


on hundreds of vessels by 


Sedlguich 


AMMUNITION HOISTS 
Also special purpose equipment for 
Navy ond Maritime vessels, Aircraft Face 
tories, Ordnance Plants, Depots, Arsen- 
ols and Forts 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS-ROTO-LIFTS 


Into the 


Get Drawings 


Shop 


DAYS FASTER! 


HUNTER 
COPYIST 


the machine that 
COPIES 
ANYTHING 


HOUR 


om. 


&® At last—near-magical relief for hard- 
pressed drafting rooms. A machine that gets 
drawings into the shop DAYS FASTER... 
photo-exact reproductions that need no re- 
checking. It’s tailor-made for today’s 3- 
dimensional visuals, as well as for the 
pencil-line preliminary designs and detail 
tracings so useful in many engineering 
departments. 

*% Electro-Copyist photocopies anything 
drawn, written, printed or photographed, in 
a few minutes at the most. Has no lenses; 
needs no focussing or darkroom. An office 
boy can operate it. Write today for the latest 
folder—it shows time savings in scores of 
ways for your enginesring, purchasing, legal 
and general office departments. 


HUNTER ELECTRO -COPYIST, 


107 £. Fayette 5:., Syracuse, N.Y 


Inc. 
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THE MARKETS 


There is no question but that, in the 

long run, the blessings of peace do repre- 
sent a greater bullish force than does war 
so far as business in concerned. Never- 
theless, stock prices generally still show 
that investors are continuing to suffer 
from their recent peace jitters, that they 
are fearful of the immediate effect on in- 
dustry of a sudden peace. 
@ Back Near the Lows—In fact, the rally 
started on the New York Stock Exchange 
after the sharp break early last week was 
too short lived to be worthy of much 
notice. Standard & Poor's 50 industrial 
stock average has drifted back to levels 
but slightly above the low reached when 
liquidation was rampant a week ago. 

It’s not only the domestic investors 

who are showing a disturbed state of 
mind at this time, either. Their English 
cousins are similarly affected. Over there, 
as the war news steadily improves, the 
London stock market deteriorates just as 
persistently. The only difference is that, 
due to the difference in temperaments, 
U. S. traders have been interpreting the 
news a bit more violently. 
@ A Technical Affair—Some Wall Street- 
ers still describe the several sharp selling 
spells in the market since last July as 
technical reactions. They attribute the 
weakness to overenthusiastic speculation 
last spring. 

However, when this speculation was 
under way, many of the same boys were 
stressing the market’s strong tone. Con- 
sequently, many of the current crop of 
burnt children find it hard not to look 
askance at the opinion, expressed now in 
these quarters, that any protracted de- 
cline or further heavy liquidation of 
stocks appears quite unlikely. 

@ Postwar Uncertainties—What the aver- 
age investor is worrying about, of course, 
is the magnitude of the job we face when 


peace returns: the job of | 
of soldiers and sailors b 
their normal tasks, of den 
gency-rectuited workers, 
industry, and of mectin; 
financial problems left 
There’s the question of 
of a setback may be ahea 
before the transition of 
civilian production is a 

Until such uneasiness 
pelled, market students { 
(unless inflation sentime: 
up again suddenly) to f 
of any all-round buying 1 
the near future. 

The liquor stocks, thou 
as buoyant as recently a1 
Mills, instead of Amer 
shares, now the favorite, c: 
resent the stock market's : 
partment. On Tuesday, fe 
trading seen in but four 
actually supplied over 12% 


New York Stock Exchan; 
It is no wonder, t 


that day. 
some Wall Street wags ar 


the group so avidly speculat 


stocks the bar flies. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...110.6 112.1 117.7 
Railroad .... 35.0 34.3 378 
Utility ..... 48.4 48.2 509 
Bonds 
Industrial ...118.9 118.4 1184 
Railroad .... 99.7. 98.7 985 
Utility «..... 115.3 115.0 1156 ] 
U. S. Govt...112.3 112.5 113.0 1 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except 


government bonds which are from the i 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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: f the Cedar Rapids Food Prod- 
and Wilder Grain companies, and 
yesident of the Grain & Feed 
lors National Assn. 

Gille Street viewed the welcoming 
he public by the Board of Trade as 
ye than passing importance at this 
“It comes close on the heels of the 
yc of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
vc. and it is counted on to help 
‘agitation for similar action in this 


as Flour Problem—The Board of 
ie is not unaccustomed to hearing 
.jtions from the grain states and 

Congress such as “pure specula- 
» and “nonessential.” It is particu- 
sensitive to Washington goings-on 
hese days Of price squeeze on the 
- miller whose product is ceilinged 
je most grades of wheat are not. 


loyd’s Will Bet-” 


So say the rumormongers, 
they are always mistaken; 
y's will insure the strangest 
gs, but it never gambles. 


e idea that famous Lloyd’s of Lon- 
is some sort of a gambling syndi- 
willing to wager on anything, 
ningly will not die despite many ef- 
to eradicate that belief. Whenever 
world is facing a crisis, rumors in- 
bly still go the rounds to the effect 
Lloyd’s is betting 2 to 1” or 
other odds that this or that will or 
not happen. 
ok Market Listens—The most re- 
fable of that type was prevalent 
this month, A story was rife in 
| Street that “Lloyd's is quoting 
of | to 24 that the war will end by 
kgiving.” In fact, some brokers 
; this story may have been partly 
asible for the peace jitters that 
td the sharp break in stock prices 
-Nov.13’43,p110). 
tually, Lloyd’s is the oldest insur- 
underwriter in existence to-day, 
ghmot actually an insurance com- 
or connected with any insurance 
panies. It is, instead, an association 
pising some 1,500 individual insur- 
underwriters. 
i Policy Still Basic—The association 
its birth to meetings in Lloyd’s 
¢¢ House, London, in the late 17th 
iy, and it still uses today as a basic 
4 policy “revised and confirmed” 
) with but few later changes. 
embers of the association are 
bed into about 140 syndicates of 
6 to 100 underwriters which par- 
te (to the extent desired and by 
eof securities) in the writing of 
ms of insurance but life, with all 
‘limited to one year’s duration. 
‘ver, marine insurance, from its 
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REASONS 


(AMONG HUNDREDS) 
why industry says 
“Look to Cook” 
to quickly solve your 
engineering problems 


BE DONE” 


is the motto of Cook Engineers 


In the five switches illustrated here, all 
members of the Cook family of switches, we 
present five of the many reasons why Cook’s 
reputation for ingenuity is becoming a by- 
word of industry. Each of these five switches 
was designed by request, to fill specific 
needs, and is now in production. 


@ Water and explosion proof, the Cook Electric 
UX Pressure Switch (1) is ideal for applications 
under water or where explosive liquid or gas pres- 
sure variations should be detected. Heavy cast 
bronze case houses a varying Bellows and Micro 
Switch arrangement. Switch is adjustable and 
sensitive to 14" water column differential. 


@ By use of a large area bellows, the Low Pres- 
sure High Amperage Switch (2) provides large 
effective area to record minute variations in line 
pressure. Range is from 1%’ to 10° water col- 
umn with 1” differential. Bellows operates a 28 
ounce, 30 ampere S.T.D.P. Micro Switch. Rigid 
frame prevents distortion and permits several 
mounting arrangements. 


@ For programing a series of switch operations, 
the Strato-Switch (3) is ideal for controlling the 
sequence of electrical operations in relation to the 
ascent and descent of a plane. 


@ The Cook Hydro Switch (4) provides a means 
of electrically detecting variations in high pres- 
sure hydraulic circuits. A heavy bronze casting 
encloses the bellows, whose end plate serves as a 
piston and absorbs an effective sudden surge. 
The armature has an adjustable cam which 
actuates a Micro Switch. 


@ The Thermal-Aire Bellows Switch (5) is de- 
signed for applications requiring extreme sensi- 
tivity. It can be operated by air, gas, steam, 
water or other fluids and is sensitive to 4" water 
column. It may be adjusted to actuate from 1° 
to 30” water column. 


We will gladly furnish additional and more 
complete literature. Why not write to Cook 
Electric today and present your engineering 
problems? 


OOK ELECTRIC 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE e CHICAGO (14) ILLINOIS 
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McORAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC......... 102 


Agency—GaRDNBR ADVERTISING CO. 
~~ > — eS Seren 58 
“ODLIN Co., INO 
THE “OMIC OHIO. CRANKSHAFT ee 4l 
Agency—GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CO. 
OPAC MFG. oo. SL rr 103 


Agency—Howarp H. 
OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION “GENERAL 
ae & FILM CO 83 
Agency—YOuNG & t ._- Ino. 
PERESTLV ANIA SALT MFG. CO.......... 78 
Agency—GBARB-MaARgsTOn, INC. 
PERSONNA BLADE CO.. aiheesapmatamndes 32 


Agency—-WBSLEY ASSOCIA 
PHILCO CORP., STORAGE: "BATTERY DIV. 49 
Agency—Saree M. RaAMSDELL Assoc., INC. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION...... 94 
Ageney—RO0Es, WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, 
Cumcy Ganeanens CC co.. 


Agency—L. W. 
RADIO oeeanen OF AMERICA... 33 


Agency—J. WALTER es Co. 

THs i ns cave sbecpaeeie’ 42 

gency—Ror D. Zerr & Assoc. 

REFINERS egg etn is din saherene 24 
Agency—GRa 

4 oo ELECTRIC. - ¥ ENGINEERING 

um & FrewsMitTag, Inc. 
REMINGTON. RAND =e. CRE BEES 
180N VARs, 

RODGERS nanos ya “ING. ere 89 
Agency—ApDDpI 

JOHN A. ROEBLING'S. ‘S NS ‘CO beuhaseod 67 
Agency—RICKARD AND CO. 

—. a pai gg & SON, INC....... 71 
Agency—A Moorw & WALLA, INO. 
SEDGWICK “MACHINE WORKS...........108 

Agency—Rogpine & ARNOLD, INo. 
SHELL on co esse cs tee FRE BEE ar pr 6 
LTER HOMPSON Co. 
SKINNER ENGINE. aiiinesann 30 
es. ‘0. 
THe Ss UNDSCRIBER | Com i cal hear ai 27 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO........... 104 
THe “STANDARD REGISTER CO.......... 51 


gency—K IRCHER, LYTLE, HELTON & COLLerT, 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, ING. ut 


. NSTANTINE & GARDNER 
105 


195 60.. INC.. 
TODD CO., INC......... 


A ERRILL ANDERSON Co. 
— TOR Cc hy Sun Ce ahiohth rode seated 22 
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Re CARBIDE AND CARBON. CORP. 
and Co 


UNITED GAS PIPE Lit tINE o:. Rig ae 7 
OBS, 
u. ‘ FIDELITY & UARANTY ‘Co... we = 31 
N 
u.“e"iKibu pustriat UCHEMICALS, ‘I INC... 26 
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mira & Ross. INc. 
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start, has always compri<d the | 
type of business written ith the » 
that Lloyd’s has long been paray 
in British merchant shi, ng ins 
and its rates considere: basic ip 
whole marine insurance {.|q 
An affiliate, also, has blished « 


1760 the famous Lloy evister 
Shipping which yearly p ides par 
lars on all vessels afloat « 


100 te 
@ No Measure of Resourc: Thea 
ation owns a $10,000.00 bya, 
Otherwise, it has little invested cp 
However, there are indiy dyal al 


in excess of $60,000,000. Ven 
times that sum, also, stinds ba 
Lloyd’s policies in the fi n of pr 
fortunes since the memb  liabili 
unlimited. 

The myth that Lloyd’s 
betting commissioner undo 
from the fact that it has always 
willing to undertake to insure pe 
against any but the most fantastic 
tingencies. However, this always 
the form of insurance, and those g 
ing unusual insurance must first py 
to Lloyd’s satisfaction that they y 
really be hurt if the event occurred, 
fact, they must prove that they 
not, in effect, just wildly wagering 
amount of the premium in the hot 4 
collecting on the policy. 

e Members Disciplined—To make 
that it does not engage in outright g 
bling, the association has condw 
house cleanings in the past, drop; 
underwriters considered by the govg 
ors to have overstepped the bow 


WAR AND POSTWAR CRED 


For over a decade, up to rece 
General Electric Co. had a wholly ow 
subsidiary, General Electric Cont 
Corp., which was engaged mainly in 
financing of sales of G.E. electrical 
pliances. The subsidiary purchased f 
dealers and distributors the obligati 
arising out of instalment sales. 

Now, however, with such activity 1 
urally reduced to a standstill by 
war, the parent has decided to ma 
change in the former setup. The 
subsidiary will be replaced by the 
eral Electric Credit Corp., a new im 
ment company organized under 
New York State banking laws. 

The General Electric Credit C 
will assume all the functions of the 
subsidiary. However, it intends 
broaden greatly such activities in 
postwar period. Meanwhile, it willy 
vide financing for war construction 
production work in connection W 
contracts involving the use of GE. pr 
ucts, or parts provided by others for 
corporation in such war products. 

When the war is over, unlike its} 
decessor, it will not confine its acti 
primarily to consumer goods. It inte 
also to provide financing for purchay 
G.E.’s many other lines of products 
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shed ilifenator on Advertising 

eo nal ie the Central Council of the 
10 tone f&ecan Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 
The acm Hary S. Truman of Missouri, 


un of the Truman committee, re- 
offered some comments on war- 
advertising. His whole address de- 
thoughtful reading, since it may 
efect the attitude of other Wash- 
» oficials on the subject. Right 
| want merely to quote, for infor- 


dl Tese 


rCry m 


s back 


of pm 


liabil 

‘FB, that part of the senator’s talk 
a glor; deals directly with the charging 
tedly arflmartime advertising as an expense be- 


ways bam profits. R 
Ire pegjmmnis practice, he says, “means that 
tastic damm of the advertising is indirectly 
vays tg for by the government.” But, he 
hose @ilinues, “10 the extent that the gov- 
first pment has obtained value from the 
ey yomeampaigns, it is entirely proper that 
“urred. agould pay the expense. However, ad- 
they faligers fall into several different classi- 
vering (gon, and different considerations 
ec hon to each. 


First, there are those advertisers who 
make civilian goods and who obtain 
or no profit from the sale of war 
ucts to the government. They still 
goods to sell today, and in donat- 
part of their advertising space for 
ment campaigns, they are giving 
shat they otherwise could use for 
own purposes and are not being 
pensated by escaping a high excess 
ts tax on profits from war business 
h they would not otherwise have. 
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Contam second grup of corporations con- 
sly in go! those which produced peacetime 


les before the war, and which es- 


er shed valuable goodwill with the 
slicatiamc by advertising the merits of their 
° BB xcts. Although their profits come 
ivity qe. &¢ production of war goods, the 
| by Map cspecially after renegotiation, are 
» malgmpest cases not much greater than the 
The MAS Which they would have made 
the they been permitted to continue 
vanes regular business. In some cases 
der ag ue even less. If these corporations 
not permitted to obtain a sufficient 

+ C fom their government contracts 
(the dle them, by ne, to keep 
ends MEE, "@mes before the public, they 
in (A 08e one of their most valuable 
will that they paid hard cash to cre- 
tion lh, (be expense of maintaining this 


iwill through advertising may be lik- 
i to the expense of maintainin 

sand machinery and factory build- 
which were used in peacetime pro- 
ion, but for which there is onl 

ed use during the war. In suc 

- it is only fair that corporations 
lowed to continue a reasonable ad- 
hing program and to charge the cost 
of 8 an expense. This is particu- 
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larly so as, in most instances, it has 
been possible to prepare advertising that 
promotes government-sponsored 
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war | 


campaigns at the same time that it | 


protects the goodwill and established 
reputation of the advertiser. 

“A third class of corporation includes 
those which had no extensive business 
before the war, but which, as a result 
of the erection of huge plants at govern- 
ment expense and the hiring of thou- 
sands of new employees, now have huge 
contracts for the production of war 
material. Such corporations did little 
or no advertising before the war, and 
have no established markets or products 
which they must protect by advertising 
campaigns during the war. When we 
permit such corporations to charge huge 
advertising campaigns as expenses, be- 
fore taxes, for the purpose of creating 
a goodwill and market position with the 
public for their postwar benefit, we are 
giving them an additional gain or bene- 
fit from the war which is just as impor- 
tant, and in some cases more important, 
than the dollar profits they are permitted 
to retain. 

“It may be said that these companies 
will need goodwill and markets after 
the war if their factories are to operate 


and their workmen are to be employed, | 
and that they should therefore be per- | 
mitted to advertise at government ex- | 


pense. But if that argument is valid, 


we should also provide them (at the | 


taxpayers’ expense) with working capi- 


tal, and with the tools and facilities | 


necessary for peacetime production. 
This would not only be a burden to the 
taxpayers, but would be unfair to the in- 
vestors in established businesses which 
would have to compete. 

“I do not mean that war businesses 
should not be allowed to do any adver- 
tising or to charge the cost thereof as 
an expense, before profits. After all 
most of them had done some advertis- 
ing before the war, and much of their 
advertising is useful to the war cam- 
paigns. What I do mean is that there 
are distinct limits on the extent to which 
such corporations should be permitted 
to charge ~ advertising as an expense 
of war businéss and that, in my opinion, 
many of such corporations have gone 
beyond those limits.” 

The senator is specifically critical of 
advertising that overstates or misstates 
the advertiser’s part in the war effort, or 
that aims to counteract legitimate criti- 
cism and to justify corporate activities 
that are under investigation. “These 
advertisements,” he says, “frequently 
contain half truths and innuendoes and 
even false statements. Certainly the 
taxpayers ‘should not be asked to pay 
for them.” Ww.C 


CLEVELAND. 200’ timber laminated trusses 
designed, fabricated, erected by Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc. for 200’x 440’ assembly plant for U.S. 
Engineers, Front trusses built to carry 450,000 
lbs, Intermediate trusses built for 310,000 Ibs. 
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.-»- BUILD WITH 
TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Roof trusses and other items pre- 
fabricated by Timber Structures, 
Inc. embody the natural strength 
of wood plus connection strength 
of modern timber connectors. So 
strong are laminated timber mem- 
bers that they are being used in 
structures where previously only 
steel girders were considered prac- 
tical, Strength is an important 
feature of Timber Structures pro- 
ducts. Other advantages are ready 
source of materials, speed of con- 
struction, economy, permanence. 
We have rendered years of service 
to plant management, contractors, 
architects, engineers, in prefabri- 
cating roof trusses for buildings of 
all kinds and sizes for every major 
industry. We invite inquiries as to 
work performed and as to our 
ability to serve you in timber or 
other structural materials. For evi- 
dence of work done please write 
for literature. 
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PORTLAND. The roof of this 200’x 300’ build- 
ing is supported by 35-67’ trusses, 15 lb. dead 
load, 40 Ib. live load, plus 14,000 Ib. concentra- 
tion at center line of bottom chord and adjacent 
to each end of the truss. Architect: Richard 
Sundeleaf. Contractor: Wegman & Son. 
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TINCORPORATED 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon . New York 17, N.Y. 


THE TREND 


THE FIRST POSTWAR JOB 


The United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration has pledged itself to return a devastated world 
to normal economic life. 

To label this job as “relief” is an unfortunate choice 
of terms. It is proposed that only a small part of the 
over-all program be charity. 

Initial appropriations of funds for UNRRA are for 
the purpose of acquiring relief commodities—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter equipment, and small emergency stocks of 
transport and industrial supplies. Invaded countries, in 
addition to providing an initial share of the pool of 
money, will draw upon the pool of materials to the ex- 
tent of their needs. 

However, they will reimburse the pool consonant with 
their cash or credit position. Only so far as needy nations 
are unable to pay in cash will credits be provided, and 
only the most destitute will receive outright gifts. 


® How much will UNRRA cost? Estimates of Europe’s 
needs have been made only in tons of goods. Translated 
at the prewar trade value of these goods, the estimates 
for the first six months of relief come to about $2,000,- 
000,000—only half to be supplied by non-European 
sources (page 38). 

Inherent in the estimates is an assumption (1) that all 
of Europe may be quickly freed and thus able to ex- 
change goods internally; and (2) that the degree of devas- 
tation will not be drastically increased between now and 
the time of liberation. Thus current estimates must be 
viewed as extensible, but not as contractable—except as 
needs may exceed production capacity in the supplying 
countries with continuing war commitments. 


© What is the scope of UNRRA? Pending the appro- 
ptiation of funds by member nations—both invaded and 
non-European—the emphasis of UNRRA officials pub- 
licly and privately has been on humanitarian needs: Feed 
the starving; clothe the naked; house the homeless; help 
the people to help themselves. 

Beyond this, there is the urgent necessity for restarting 
the wheels of European civilian industry, restoring to 
liberated countries the raw materials, products, and 
peoples now diverted to the Reich. Here limits must be 
drawn. Are there to be TVA’s for the Danube, the 
Volga, and the Rhone under the aegis of UNRRA? 

At Atlantic City the answer has been in the negative. 
Relief is relief, rehabilitation is rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction— in the sense of reshaping national economies 
—is a horse of another color. 

For America UNRRA holds these prospects: 

A sharp, but not unreasonable, demand upon agricul- 
ture, and so upon American consumption. But the U. S. 
will not bear this burden, probably involving retention 
of ration controls, unaccompanied by Canada, Britain, 
Australia, and other food-supplying nations. 
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UNRRA will make substantial demand: for fic 
clothing, cloth, and the raw materials neede | by Euro, 
textile industry when world shortages are acute, 

The smallest demand tonnagewise may }¢ for 
factured and durable goods. Within the resent seg 
of UNRRA, these demands will not extend to supply 
Europe with steel mills and refineries, but will be } 
to the minimum emergency needs of public utijij 
transport systems, and civilian industry. 


© Who will supply UNRRA’s needs? Preliminary ; 
cations—unadjusted to the competing requirement 
war production in the chief industrial nations—ag 
proportion to prewar trade, country to country, wit 
and outside Europe. UNRRA does not propose to 
design international trade patterns. Therefore, it y 
tend to preserve uneconomic relationships which exis 
before, and contributed to, the incidence of war, 

UNRRA technicians, delegated by member natig 
represent disparate viewpoints. Some will be prima 
interested in the consolidation of political power, resti 
tion of prewar social and economic patte:ns. Some int 
nationalists may be seeking to rationalize the wo 
politically, economically, and socially on revolutio 
lines. The rivalry of thinking may result in the disin 
gration of UNRRA; it may result in profitable cha 
for the better in Europe. 

The two confusions—on cost and scope—have be 
clarified to UNRRA delegates, if not to the public 
its representatives in parliamentary bodies in the U. 
and throughout the world. It would be unfortunate 
Congress, fearing a world “new deal” at Uncle 
expense, should telescope American participation a 
contributions to UNRRA, neglecting the potential be 
fits in political prestige and goodwill, and the practi 
economic advantages of participation in the first Unit 
Nations operating agency. 


¢ Fears that UNRRA may eventually undertake to 
form the world can become real unless techniques 
evolved for the assumption—by private enterprise 
government—of the responsibilities now ruled outs 
UNRRA’s scope. 

Such an organization has been suggested: an Intem 
tional Reconstruction Finance Corp., in which the U. 
and American business might play a leading and pri 
able role. 

Europe aided by UNRRA may be capable of # 
reconstruction, but certainly foreign capital will be W 
come, indeed essential, for long-term development 
European industry. An international agency to ait 
capital use and protect investment might become a W 
ing partner with UNRRA, and its successor. 
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